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IT IS easy to telephone, but there is nothing easy 
about giving you good telephone service. It 
takes many thousands of trained employees to 
do that. 

A considerable part of this work is handled by 
the Central Office men. Their job is to safeguard 
service — to prevent trouble from getting a start. 

They are constantly testing lines, circuits, switch- 
boards and other equipment — working with out- 
side repair men — performing the thousand and 
one tasks that keep things running right and prevent 


Bell Telephone System 


Skilled maintenance men guard your telephone service day 
and night. As a result of their vigilance, both local and long 
distance calls go through more quickly and accurately. 


their going wrong. This work goes on twenty-four 
hours a day — every day in the year. 

. The “trouble shooters” of the Bell System work 
quickly, effectively because of careful training and 
long experience. Their loyalty, skill and resource- 
fulness are a priceless tradition of the telephone 


business. 

It is no accident that your telephone goes along 
for so many months without trouble of any kind. 
The Bell System gives this country the most efficient, 


reliable telephone service in the world. 
Kearnone 
(a) 
a, 
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THE PROGRESS 


OF THE WORLD 


e BY ALBERT SHAW 


Are we justified, as 1936 opens, in holding optimistic 


views? Surely this country can go forward, in an age of science and 


research. Europe’s war fever, we believe, will yield to treatment. 


Is THERE SUCH A THING AS Procress? Does human 
brotherhood as a principle of conduct gain in recogni- 
tion? Must the laws of growth and decay that swept 
aside one ancient civilization after another deal not less 
ruthlessly with the complex life of this age of science 
and marvelous inventions? Our readers, we hope, would 
respond to the first two questions in the affirmative. 
The third has no present answer; but in the practical 
sense we can glorify these times by the right use of 
our resources to improve the common lot. 


We are firm in our belief that industry should give 
abundance; that abundance should give leisure; that 
leisure should make further advances in science and 
engineering a certainty beyond most men’s dreams; and 
that, with Poverty overcome as a social menace, we may 
also learn to overcome the kindred menace of War be- 
tween nations. Science and research—active now as 
never before—are our best assurance for further hu- 
man advancement. 


In spite of diligence spent in recording the zigzag 
movements of a world that has incurred many calami- 
ties within the memory of those now living, we have 
not lost our faith in the modern conscience and the col- 
lective purpose. In short, we see no reason for yielding 
to bewilderment and fear, but rather we find reason 
enough to believe in progress on sound lines and to con- 
tend for it with energy. For not less than forty-five 
years this periodical has carried as the title of its open- 
ing editorial survey this phrase: The Progress of the 
World. In many bound volumes now on the shelves of 
public libraries may be found our monthly report of 
changing conditions and history-shaping events in half 
a hundred countries. Theodore Roosevelt, whose ac- 
tivities for thirty years are noted in sixty of these 
volumes, believed that such a record as ours, written 
close to the facts, but in the spirit of history, would be 
useful for future reference. 


If a periodical of this type has vitality enough to jus- 
tify its continued existence, its current issues must be 
saturated with the facts and problems of today and to- 
morrow. Its business is to picture the passing scene, 
and to set down the story of the fleeting months, real- 
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izing that for each generation history begins anew, and 
the impending future is the chief concern. 

Including the issues of the present year, our vol- 
umes will have dealt with twelve presidential elec- 
tions in the United States, and with the doings of as 
many federal administrations. In our pages have been 
recorded the beginnings and endings of many wars, 
and the various efforts of an advancing world opinion 
to find means by which to keep peace, in spite of diplo- 
mats and statesmen. Also, they have included current 
analyses of many diverse economic situations, with 
earlier to later monetary experiments, and with cycle 
after cycle of good times and bad times. 


With faces looking steadily toward the future, there- 
fore, we are none the less justified in the backward 
glances that help to determine our objectives. Present 
readers will know that we have learned to rely upon 
the essential structure of the Constitution. We _ be- 
lieve more firmly than ever in Liberty. We would put 
the federal government back on its own reservation. 
But we also believe that it will be compelled to find its 
way back, no matter what may be the outcome of this 
year’s presidential election. 


We shall endeavor to present facts, never doubting 
the general intelligence of our readers. But those who 
have known us longest will not wish us to begin trim- 
ming and hedging when it comes to the discussion of 
fundamental things. If we criticise the wasteful ex- 
penditures and meddlesome tyrannies of mushroom 
bureaucracies at Washington, readers will hardly think 
that any disinterested person could take offense. 


Venturing, then, a swift glance backward for pur- 
poses of comparison, we think ourselves entitled to keep 
on using this phrase The Progress of the World at the 
head of our editorial pages. Doubtless every decade re- 
veals typical faults. It has its social excesses, short- 
comings in the conduct of popular self-government, 
terrible fatalities of war and strife, that deny the under- 
lying ethics of all religious teaching. Yet standards are 
upheld; and the unrest of millions is better than leth- 
argy or sodden hopelessness. We shall still talk of 
progress, and believe in it—hoping to see truth prevail. 












Utopia versus Recovery 


No country can be wholly free from 
the harmful influence of external dis- 
turbances. The dislocations of the 
years that included and followed the 
Great War affected the economic life 
of the United States profoundly. 

The results can only be estimated 
or guessed at in a rough way, until a 
more stable period arrives following 
the violence of economic fluctuations 
that began in 1914, with normal aver- 
ages not yet recovered after more 
than twenty years. 

There is fresh reason for encour- 
agement, however, as six years of ex- 
treme business depression, the begin- 
ning of which is conveniently dated 
by the stock-market collapse of 1929, 
have seemed to complete the low seg- 
ment of an economic cycle. Mr. Jo- 
seph Stagg Lawrence presents for us 
an admirable summary of the im- 
proved economic situation at the turn 
of the year. 

Men of vision have never lost con- 
fidence in the more distant future of 
the United States, even when strug- 
gling in the mire and bog of business 
stagnation at its worst. For each of 
four years, however, the course of 
affairs as related to the twelve months 
that lay just ahead had been a mat- 
ter of serious doubt. It is a wonder- 
ful relief to feel less uncertainty 
about 1936. Prudent people will not 
forget recent pains and struggles, and 
will not seek to recover lost ground 
by indulging in the leaps and bounds 
of another speculative orgy. There is 
indeed nothing in the immediate pro- 
spect that would justify exuberant 
moods or extravagant ventures. But 
it will be altogether safe, in the year 
1936, for those people who are in fact 
solvent to behave as if they were. 

It is often the case in times of de- 
pression that individuals of ample 
means adopt the fashion of “talking 
poor”. They cut off their gifts to hos- 
pitals, churches, and deserving chari- 
ties. They reduce the wages of 
people who work for them, without 
real necessity. Without being quite 
aware of it, they profiteer upon the 
general distress. This only intensifies 
the depression, and retards the proc- 
esses of recovery. 

We do not refer to this trick of rel- 
ative prosperity donning the mask of 
virtuous poverty as if it were any- 
thing more than a slight, incidental 
phase of hard times. We make the 
allusion merely to heighten emphasis 
upon the statement that the time has 
come to change the fashion of “talk- 
ing poor”, to exhibit the trait of gen- 
erosity, and to put energy and cour- 
age into legitimate enterprise. 

When the walls of a certain an- 


.cient city were to be restored after 


its defeated and exiled inhabitants 
returned, we are told that “every 
man built over against his own 
house”. There was energy and a fair 
amount of rugged individualism in 
this erection of walled defenses. But 
there had to be good designing, exec- 
utive management, and codperation 
with neighbors at the points of junc- 
ture. Otherwise the wall would have 
been an irregular, hit-and-miss piece 
of construction. Let us concede that 
the building of those city walls was a 
collective enterprise, that had to be 
dominated by public authority. Indi- 
vidual good-will and personal effort 
could bring about the harmonious 
balance needed to produce a maxi- 
mum of efficiency. There was plan- 
ning, authoritative administration, 
and willingness to codperate. This 
was better than forced regimentation. 

But let us suppose that such a 
people had returned to find their 
homes dilapidated and unfit for occu- 
pancy. The prompt restoration of 
the city’s walls would signalize the 
purposes of the community regarding 
security from external danger. With 
this public work accomplished, the 
citizens might well consider their pri- 
vate affairs. A good public policy 
would encourage them—perhaps aid 
them—to restore their habitations 
and to provide for the necessities of 
family life. The extent to which gov- 
ernment should concern itself with 
the restoration or improvement of 
these decent standards of living 
would naturally depend upon precise 
facts and circumstances rather than 
upon theories. 


Time for Self-Help 


For a number of years in these 
pages we have urged our readers to 
believe that self-help counted for 
more than external aid, when the 
people of a nation were in thé dismal 
swamp of an economic depression. 
Government has no power except 


that which the citizens contrib- 
ute. Self-help reduces the strain 
upon public resources. A govern- 


ment like ours is directed by men of 
more or less average ability, such as 
one may meet in any state or smaller 
community. These men have ex- 
celled in the rivalries of politics, but 
as a rule they have not greatly ex- 
celled in the management of business 
affairs, in the practice of law, in agri- 
culture, engineering, architecture and 
education, or in the other professions 
and vocations with which people in 
general are concerned. 

Men in government authority have 
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the further disadvantage of a pre- 
carious tenure. A group of men 
constituting an Administration at 
Washington may adopt some radical 
theories of government, different from 
those of any preceding Administra- 
tion. But even if they are permitted 
to disregard the constitutional limits 
intended to restrict their jurisdiction, 
they can seldom accomplish such 
things as they have planned to do, 
within a term limit of forty-eight 
months. 

Furthermore, the proposal to bring 
the daily affairs of a vast nation of a 
hundred and thirty million people 
under some new type of centralized 
control cannot hope for success if the 
planning itself is of a vague and drift- 
ing kind, with casual experiments set 
on foot at any moment within the 
limits of a single presidential term. 
In short, the planning must be def- 
inite; and for success it must repre- 
sent some previous consensus of 
opinion and policy. 

It will not be enough that Congress 
should waive its own constitutional 
powers and duties, and confer them 
upon the President. A lovely per- 
sonage with an entrancing voice 
might succeed Mussolini, or Hitler, or 
Stalin, with unlimited power placed in 
his hands. Yet he might make havoc 
of his nation’s business within one 
season if it should prove that his chief 
desire was to lay hold upon the 
power, while he trusted to his gifts 
of lucky improvising when it came to 
the point of deciding how to exercise 
his unhampered authority. 


A Glance Backward 


The present Administration set out 
in 1933 to rescue the country from a 
state of business paralysis caused by 
an epidemic of fear. President 
Roosevelt supplied a reassuring lead- 
ership that was well adapted to meet 
the emergency. Having financial 
power placed in his hands, he could 
put government guarantees behind 
reopened banks and persuade citizens 
to return the deposits they had with- 
drawn. They were told to go about 
their pursuits in the belief that the 
worst was over. For a few months 
business recovery was at a rapid rate 
from the zero point of March; and the 
prophets of hope and cheer made 
promises that were not fulfilled. Per- 
haps the President himself was un- 
duly stimulated by the universal 
chorus of approval that hailed his 
leadership during his first half-year. 

He had been elected on a sound 
platform—the best and most explicit 
ever adopted by the Democratic 
party. But in his zeal not merely for 
normal recovery but for Utopian lev- 
els of universal well-being, Mr. 
Roosevelt seemed to lose sight of the 
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stubborn fact that ours is a confeder- 
ation of forty-eight sovereign states, 
in different stages of development, 
stretching across a continent. Such 
a country could not be reshaped sud- 
denly, on a collectivist model, as if it 
were a small and compact state, hav- 
ing something like uniformity of so- 
cial and economic texture. 

Already the printing presses are 
turning out numerous volumes pur- 
porting to describe the nature and 
results of one New Deal attempt or 
another. No sane and competent 
author would think of writing in de- 
tail about the sum total of this ex- 
perimentation, so wide in range and 
so inconsistent in its diverse parts. 
Nothing but a dictatorship, exercised 
with ruthless and drastic power, and 
with no genuine elections to inter- 
vene, could give much promise of 
success to innovations that President 
Roosevelt has launched from time to 
time. Our President is a man of 
buoyant spirit, and of adroit appeals. 
Since we are evidently working our 
way out of the swamps, the President 
cheerfully argues that his experi- 
ments have given business its partial 
recovery, in spite of the ungrateful 
skepticism of business men. 

Let us not fall into ruts of ill-tem- 
pered argument in treating of these 
strange proceedings. But, for Heav- 
en’s sake, let us deal with them 
frankly, and sincerely. They are our 
affair, if anybody’s; and we have kept 
our freedom of speech. The Presi- 
dent himself is not a man of detail. 
Many people are out of employment, 
and he asks Congress to give him 
thousands of millions of dollars with 
which to set them all at work. But 
his WPA and PWA have scattered 
these billions with frantic wasteful- 
ness, because there had been a firm 
promise at the White House to give 
direct employment on government 
projects to three-and-a-half million 
men within a fixed limit of months. 
The President insisted upon having 
the money in his hands to distribute, 
but he had no previous plans for ac- 
complishing the proposed results. The 
men who were instructed to pass the 
money through bureaucratic chan- 
nels were but human, and far from 
being supermen. 


Advisers Come 


The successful dictator must be 
masterful, stern, strong of mind and 
body, and never off on pleasant vaca- 
tions. Furthermore, he cannot regi- 
ment the citizenry of his country in 
execution of his projects, if he does 
not first discipline and control the 
“Commissars” who head his various 
enterprises. At Berlin and Vienna dic- 
tatorship stops at nothing. A dictator’s 
lieutenants do not resign in order to 
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take the stump as critics, and to fill 
the newspapers with attacks upon the 
government machine of which they 
have been a part. Mussolini tolerates 
no back-talk; and he sends ambitious 
and unruly men to places where he 
thinks they will recover prudence. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts as a per- 
sonal ruler to save the country from 
itself have not held his administrators 
together. There has been no such 
thing as the harmonious conduct of a 
coordinated program. At the outset, 
we were promised careful budgets 
and sound financial methods. With 
Mr. Douglas as director of the budget 
bureau and foremost financial ad- 
viser, the monetary and fiscal experts 
were reassured. Senator Glass was 
urged to head the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and this seemed an indication 
of the President’s attitude as regards 
taxation and banking. With Mr. 
Glass preferring his seat in the Sen- 
ate, a business executive of conser- 
vative views was secured for the 
Treasury post, but he was ill and soon 
retired. Professor Sprague, an Amer- 
ican who was financial adviser to the 
Bank of England, gave up his large 
salary and came to Washington on 
small pay to lend patriotic aid to Mr. 
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Roosevelt. Mr. James P. Warburg, a 
financial authority of recognized abil- 
ity, was another of the men who was 
called to Washington to give counsel 
in matters relating to the banking sys- 


tem and the technical problems of 
money and credit. 





Advisers Go 


But Mr. Douglas, who kad left his 
place of rising influence in Congress, 
withdrew from the Administration in 
disapproval of the New Deal, with its 
fiscal extravagances. He has become 
its most unsparing critic. Professor 
Sprague found himself ignored, and 
returned to his work at Harvard. 
Mr. Warburg, sharing the views of 
men like Senator Glass, resumed his 
career in New York, and has been 
outspoken in speech and with pen in 
condemnation of Mr. Roosevelt’s pol- 
icies. From his place in the Senate, 
Mr. Glass has contended vigorously 
against the inflationary banking and 
monetary policies of the present 
finance officers. 

When the new Congress in 1933 re- 
sponded with commendable prompt- 
ness to the President’s proposals for 
an orderly, quick-step march forward 
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to newer and better types of pros- 
perity, by far the most important in 
the series of measures were the bills 
that authorized the setting up of the 
National Industrial Recovery Admin- 
istration and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. Under the first 
of these all the business enterprises 
of the country, great and small, were 
to be classified and subjected to 
codes. Such codes were intended to 
regulate wages and prices, and to end 
unfair kinds of competition. 

It seems that General Hugh S. 
Johnson—who had served for many 
years in the regular army, and had 
afterwards been engaged in various 
industrial undertakings—had ideas 
upon this subject of business organi- 
zation under government auspices. 
The President gave him the job he 
coveted; and no other American ever 
magnified his office with a zeal so 
surprising, or with tones so swelling 
and forceful, as did this same Hugh 
S. Johnson. Everything else for a 
time was blanketed, as General 
Johnson astride his Blue Eagle rode 
the storms and took command of a 
codified and startled nation. 

But when the General paused to 
consider whether a designated sick 


girl in South Dakota could be allowed 
an extra fifteen minutes at the lunch 
hour, the country broke ranks in the 
boisterousness of its recovered sense 
of humor. The old bird of Liberty at 
once drove the Blue Eagle off the 
scene. General Johnson came to earth 
with something of a jar. His chief 
counsel—less friendly—became his 
successor. The Supreme Court found 
the NIRA to be essentially unconsti- 
tutional. Congress undertook to re- 
pair its illegal points; but nothing 
could have saved it. The country had 
rejected it, and even forgotten it like 
a bad dream. The President, who 
now speaks with frequency, seems to 
have forgotten it, too. 

Having been the Administration’s 
most aggressive and resourceful ex- 
perimenter, General Johnson during 
recent months has been exposing it, 
with attacks more devastating and 
persistent than those of any other 
man. Not content with speech-mak- 
ing, he has carried on his. campaign 
in syndicated newspaper articles of 
daily recurrence; and few, if any, 
surviving New Deal administrators, 
whether inside or outside the Cabinet, 
have escaped his relentless thumb- 
nail character sketching. 


AAA Comes Into Court 


Last month the AAA was under in- 
tense scrutiny, because the fateful 
days had come for a review of the 
original statute, with its later amend- 
ments, by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We shall not attempt 
in any manner to anticipate the prob- 
able findings of our tribunal of last 
resort. A most gratifying circum- 


stance is the deep-throated response 
of the people of the United States to 
the ill-considered efforts last year to 
disparage the federal courts. Mr. 
William Green, head of the American 
Federation of Labor, was ready to 
lead a crusade against the courts on 





behalf of an assumed partnership be- 
tween the New Deal and his large 
and varied assortment of trade 
unions. But Mr. Green, who is a 
most amiable citizen, is even less fit- 


ted to inspire a movement to upset - 


the essentials of the Constitution than 
is Miss Frances Perkins. 

As for the AAA in its amazing ram- 
ifications, we believe that its adminis- 
trator, Mr. Chester Davis, could pass 
an examination upon it with a high 
rating, though not perfect. We do not 
believe that Secretary Wallace could 
make a 50 per cent grade on the con- 
tractual schemes affecting the various 
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commodities, from wheat, cotton and 
hogs to peanuts and potatoes. No 
Congressman understands it, neither 
do the lawyers who defend it before 
the courts. The weakness of the sys- 
tem is inherent in its piecemeal char- 
acter and its extremes of ingenuity. 

The processing taxes that have been 
collected to the extent of more than 
half a billion dollars a year, to be 
distributed among land owners who 
produce the specified commodities, are 
at the center of controversy in the 
courts. These taxes are presumably 
passed along, and thus enter into the 
cost of living of every family in the 
country. If the courts undermine the 
AAA enactments, some other plan 
will be devised for farm subsidies; 
and since it could not be worse, it 
might perchance be better. 


Mr. Peek Steps Out 


When the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was launched, George N. Peek 
was selected by President Roosevelt 
as its administrator. Mr. Peek was 
well acquainted with the sorry plight 
of the western farmers. He knew 
all about ruinous prices of hogs and 
cattle, the foreclosure of farm mort- 
gages, the failure of local banks, the 
decline in value of farm lands, the 
inability of farmers to pay taxes, and 
the breakdown of the industries that 
supply farmers with machines and 
utensils. The loss of purchasing 
power by the farmer was affecting 
eastern textile and shoe industries, 
not to mention a hundred other 
trades. It had cut down car-loadings, 
and was throwing the railroads into 
bankruptcy. It was destroying the 
demand for new automobiles and 
trucks. Perhaps this newcomer had 
the magic—hopes were high. 

Mr. Peek is an able and forceful 
man, as gifted with the useful art of 
silence as Johnson is gifted with 
the power of profuse and color- 
ful speech. The two men _ were 
friends, who would not fail each other. 
Perhaps Mr. Peek was unable to 
bring the transcendental musings of 
Secretary Wallace down to his own 
variety of brass tacks. Whatever may 
have been the trouble, Mr. Peek was 
relieved of the AAA job. The less 
angular but efficient Chester Davis 
took the helm, without making even 
a slight sensation. 

Holding firm views on the subject 
of foreign markets for parts of our 
agricultural surplus, Mr. Peek was 
authorized to study this subject in- 
tensively. He was then placed at the 
head of one or more agencies called 
Export-Import Banks. But while 
Mr. Peek was working at foreign 
trade along lines of his own, the De- 
partment of State was negotiating 
bilateral agreements with one coun- 
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try after another. The latest and 
most important of these treaties has 
been the reciprocity arrangement 
with Canada, upon which we com- 
mented in these pages last month. 
Mr. Peek believes that such agree- 
ments only serve to disturb more fun- 
damental lines of adjustment. As a 
severe critic of the present Roose- 
veltian policies, George Peek could 
not remain at the head of a New Deal 
agency. Accordingly, like his friend 
Johnson, he is now on the outside. 
He may learn to break his accustomed 
silence with greater frequency. 

American agriculture is not uni- 
form in character but regional. This 
is for two main reasons, both of 
which are obvious to all who pretend 
to the slightest knowledge. Regional 
lines are determined first by circum- 
stances of soil, climate, topography 
and population. Second, regions are 
determined—with less exactitude—by 
the history of our public lands and 
the successive advances of pioneer 
settlers to farm new areas. An intel- 
ligent plan at Washington would 
recognize these obvious facts. The 
present policy, which deals with 
commercial commodities rather than 
with country life and farm families, 
has been of doubtful benefit to the 
majority of actual tillers of the soil. 

The districts that have produced 
our wheat surplus by a misuse of 
new lands are the very districts that 
have been the recipients of nearly all 
of the wheat bounty. And in those 
districts the large checks have gone 
to producers who are not farmers but 
speculators. Their methods create 
on a wholesale plan, the erosion and 
the exhaustion of lands that Mr. Tug- 
well, with many millions of dollars at 
his disposal, goes forth to remedy. 
With one bureau, the Government 
subsidizes soil destruction. With an- 
other bureau, it pretends to discover 
and cure the very evils of which it is 
the chief promoter. 


Prosperous South 


We are publishing timely letters 
from editors in a group of southern 
states. We have only praise for the 
enterprise of the Literary Digest in 
attempting, by a voluntary poll of 
citizens, to discover political trends 
and preferences. But for our own 
part we are well satisfied to accept 
the views of newspaper men who are 
in constant touch with public opinion 
in their respective states. The South 
has responded with grateful alacrity 
to the policies that have so greatly 
advanced the market value of cotton 
and tobacco, not to mention other 
products. 
believe that the South is conscious of 
any permanent compromise of its 
States’ Rights principles. 











In various districts the share-crop- 
per who has farmed a forty-acre cot- 
ton field with the aid of his myle and 


his family, has not, we are told, *been.. 


aided as directly as have the laige 
planters and landowners. But the 


purchasing power of the South is sy , 
much increased that there is wide- ~ 


spread prosperity. The Southern 
people are not ready to vote against 
twelve-cent cotton; and the profits on 
their small fields of tobacco will off- 
set any feeling against federal poli- 
cies. They are not thinking quite 
enough, perhaps, about the rapidity 
with which our subsidized cotton has 
stimulated the expansion of the cot- 
ton areas of the Nile Valley, not to 
mention new fields in Brazil and 
other countries. 

Intelligent men in the South know 
that other valuable crops could be 
produced in their states; and believe 
that more diversity might in the long 
run prove to the advantage of the 
farm people in our cotton belt who 
rely on one staple product, and buy 
their “hog and hominy” out West. 

Before ending a vacation at his 
Warm Springs resort in Georgia, 
President Roosevelt was entertained 
at Atlanta, where on November 30 
he made an address before one of the 
greatest assemblages in the history of 
American politics. It seemed to claim 


everything in the country’s better 
outlook as a victory for the policies 
of the New Deal. In one respect our 
President is ups riyaled:, no other man 
can face poss:ble reverses with such 
an air of unfailing self-confidence and 
such‘ triumphant disdain ‘of criticism. 
A ‘quafter of a million peopie at At- 
lanta were hypnotized. Governor Tal- 
madge of that state was not present, 
although several Governors came 
from neighboring commonwealths. 

Talmadge is at large, in blunt and 
defiant opposition to the President 
and the New Deal. But if the reader 
will turn to our extended survey of 
the Georgia scene, written by Mr. 
Francis W. Clarke of the Atlanta 
Constitution, he will find the reasons 
for Mr. Roosevelt’s air of confidence. 
On the basis of fact, as Mr. Clarke 
declares, Georgia would support 
Roosevelt and the Democratic ticket 
next November even if it were a 
rock-ribbed Republican state. 

At Chicago, on December 9, the 
President addressed the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Speaking to the 
agricultural elements of the North- 
west, he was as positive and as ag- 
gressive in his claims for AAA 
methods in the corn-hog and wheat 
sections as he was in his previous 
address to the beneficiaries of the 
Bankhead cotton policy. 


Safety Under the Constitution 


Since the President made his one 
glaring mistake of attacking the Su- 
preme Court when it rendered a 
unanimous decision affecting the con- 
stitutionality of the NRA, he has 
avoided a topic so fraught with po- 
litical danger. The further prosperity 
of southern farmers and _ western 
farmers is eagerly desired by the 
stock market, by the railroad heads, 
and by the masters of heavy industry 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. But when 


such prosperity is maintained by un- 
constitutional methods, at the expense 
of consumers from New York to San 
Francisco, every intelligent man 
hopes to see its continuance projected 
upon a safer basis. 

‘Assuredly, the Constitution will not 
be thrown aside, nor will the courts 
be reduced to impotence, in order 
that Mr. Henry Wallace of Des 
Moines, Iowa, may at his own discre- 
tion reduce one crop and enlarge 


By Ray Evans, in the Columbus Dispatch 





We do not for a moment . 























another; levy taxes at varying rates 
on thousands of mills and industries; 
distribute money by hundreds of mil- 
lions to lat{dewngrs, under: rules and 


methods seoutintty thanging and al- 


ways discriminatory; punish un- 
licensed gattén: shijpmehts frora one 
county 46 another with éohiiscatory 
fines; and throw into prison the inno- 
cent purchaser of a peck of potatoes 
from the garden of a neighbor who 
had not obtained a federal license to 
till his customary patch of tubers. 

Evidently, the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, gazing in dumb wonder at 
the miracles performed, is willing to 
waive the Constitution. But the 
Democratic party will refuse to go 
wildly heterodox, even to oblige so 
strong a body as the Farm Bureau. 
For a good while the leading Demo- 
cratic lawyers have not believed that 
the AAA in present form could sur- 
vive the test of the courts, and they 
show no sorrow. They, too, are strong 
for old landmarks. 

But can a combination of labor 
leaders and professional farm poli- 
ticians join in a movement to upset 
the present Constitution, and create 
a centralized dictatorship to super- 
sede the system of government that 
is now under strain? The combina- 
tion would be difficult, for simple 
bread-and-butter reasons. The in- 
creased cost of living compels wage- 
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earners to ask why they must enrich 
the land-owners of the South and 
West. . Furthermore, the farmers, 
being capitalists themselves, are in- 
stinctively opposed to the demands 
and pretensions of the labor leaders. 
They are aware, also, of the deadly 
fight that has begun between the old- 
line trade unions and the vertical 
plan of organization that John L. 
Lewis, head of the United Mine 
Workers, is demanding, as he con- 
siders the steel and automobile in- 
dustries as a vast field of golden 
opportunity for labor organizers. 


New Relief Measures 


Mr. Roosevelt, whose absorbing 
aim for the next ten months must be 
the success of the Democratic party 
in the November elections, will not 
risk a further abandonment of the 
Stars and Stripes as the emblem of 
our federated forty-eight sovereign 
states. The temporary employment 
provided by his four-billion fund 
may last until the new leaves appear, 
and the corn is planted, next spring. 
But the present Congress, meeting 
for its final session just after New 
Year’s, must decide within the next 
few weeks how the problem of relief 
can be met for the next fiscal year 
that begins on the first day of July. 

The federal government has been 














A building revival should mark 1936. This is New 
York’s initial project—model housing in slum districts, 
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dealing on a personal basis with mil- 
lions of individuals in more than 
three thousand counties, including 
those in the crowded tenements of 


greater and smaller cities. To con- 
tinue such a system would be too 
weird to be insisted upon by any 
really sane and intelligent mind. 

We do not qualify the statement 
that the administration of relief 
should always have been under state 
authority. Financial aid, because of 
Uncle Sam’s control of the power to 
borrow money and to market securi- 
ties, should have been lent .to the 
states in generous measure, in ac- 
cordance with their needs. No one 
knows better than Mr. Hopkins and 
his official staff that the time has 
come for the federal penetration of 
communities everywhere, in the guise 
of the Good Samaritan, to be brought 
to a definite end. 

In theory, public works are desir- 
able in slack times. But in practice, 
valuable public works cannot be im- 
provised. Nor can they be carried on 
by spending the entire available re- 
lief fund upon subsistence wages, paid 
to men whose ordinary work is in 
other directions. Our costly experi- 
ence condemns the employment of 
armies of job-seekers at random leaf- 
raking in parks, and other fantastic 


“boondoggling”. 


Up to the Supreme Court 


In our present number, Mr. Louis 
P. Eisner concludes his three useful 
articles upon the Constitution. He is 
not arguing, but is explaining for the 
lay reader the nature of the NIRA 
decision and the contentious points in 
other New Deal legislation yet to be 
passed upon. Mr. Eisner believes that 
farm legislation may be brought 
within the terms of constitutional au- 
thority as defined by the courts. It 
is to be hoped that this may be true; 
but the present system, regardless of 
the Constitution, is too bewildering 
for permanency. 

Mr. Eisner states the principles 
underlying the Guffey Coal Act and 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act; and 
it is plain that he does not regard 
them as likely to be sustained in their 
present form. But at the end of his 
article this thoughtful New York 
lawyer tells us that we may expect, 
at a reasonable time in the fu- 
ture, an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion clearly defining the respective 
powers of federal and state govern- 
ment in the field of business regula- 
tion. More than thirty years ago we 
were considering the idea of bringing 
all great corporations engaged in in- 
terstate activities under an act pro- 
viding for federal incorporation, with 
licensing and supervision. 

Everyone is anxious to have pros- 
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perity regained on a sound basis. The 
best immediate prospect lies in the 
field of construction. Improved hous- 
ing in cities, and the building of mod- 
ernized homes for several million 
families outside of the urban centers, 
would revive the steel and lumber 
industries, along with many others, 
and would provide genuine employ- 
ment for men who seek work at their 
own. trades. 


Railroads and Utilities 


An unreasoning hostility to the 
railroads has taxed them to the point 
of confiscation, and subjected them 
to unfair competition. Since the rail- 
roads are indispensable, and since 
they represent genuine investments 
totalling about thirty billion dollars, 
their prosperity is bound up with 
that of the country at large. They 
should be helped to pay off their 
bonds, and to get out of the toils of 
the money-lenders. 

Mr. Clapper supplies a_ timely 
article upon Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 
and the aggregation of young lawyers 
who have been brought to Washing- 
ton to formulate New Deal legisla- 
tion and to fight the battles of the 
alphabetical bureaucracies against 
trusts, monopolies, and big business 
in general. Mr. Frankfurter is re- 
garded as the President’s chief ad- 
viser behind the scenes at Washing- 
ton. The New York stock market re- 
sisted regulation at first, but it seems 
to have taken on a healthier com- 
plexion under the SEC, with Mr. 
Landis at its head. For this they 
seem to have given the “Frankfurter 
boys” some belated credit. 

Doubtless the great power industry 
was linked together too rapidly under 
complicated systems of corporate 
management, as “super-power” was 
evolved. Investors had found, to their 
grief, that some holding companies 
were on a false basis. But corpora- 
tion reform in the field of utilities did 
not call for death sentences. The 
power industry must, forever, be de- 
pendent upon the rendering of good 
service to its customers at reasonable 
prices, and this will supply the mo- 
tive for sound methods. The chief 
fault of the attacks upon it at Wash- 
ington has seemed to spring from a 
bitter spirit of hostility, whereas a 
spirit of reasonableness would have 
produced results that the best minds 
in the business world would have 
been ready to support. 

Meanwhile, the utility interests are 
not only powerful enough to defend 
themselves against government in- 
justice, but they are well-advised in 
analyzing their own situations, to the 
point of thorough housecleaning 
wherever needed. They can beat the 
demagogues by sheer enterprise in 








MARCH OF EVENTS 


War and Peace 


November 24-28. Revolt in Brazil, 
said to be communist-inspired, and 
involving non-commissioned officers 
of the regular army, is suppressed 
by the government of President Var- 
gas. Centering at Rio de Janeiro it- 
self, it involves also Rio Grand do 
Norte and Pernambuco states. The 
loss of life is 138 killed. 


November 30. Plans for immedi- 
ate proclamation of “autonomy” in 
North China, under Japanese urge, 
are temporarily postponed. The new 
government would include Peiping 
and Tientsin cities and Hopei and 
Chahar provinces. 


December 9. Five naval powers 
meet at London, in a third attempt 
to reduce big navies; the first at 
Washington in 1922. Two of these 
five nations are now engaged in war 
or near-war; two others are in 
danger of entanglement. The United 
States, uninvolved, proposes a 
further reduction of 20 per cent. 


December 10. A peace offering is 
submitted to Italy by Britain and 
France. The terms include a strip 
of Ethiopia in the north (already oc- 
cupied), that lies adjacent to Italy’s 
Eritrea, and a large portion of Oga- 
den province in the south adjoining 
Italian Somaliland. Ethiopia, which 
would receive a corridor to the sea, 
rejects the idea. 


New Rulers 


November 25. George II returns 
to Greece as King, by invitation, the 
first monarch to regain his war-lost 
throne. 


December 11. Cuba’s sixth Presi- 
dent since the 1933 revolution is 
forced to resign—Carlos Mendieta, 
in office from January 18, 1934. Jose 
A. Barnet, Secretary of State, au- 
tomatically becomes seventh Presi- 
dent; the electoral college will 
choose an eighth; and elections al- 
ready set for January 10 will select 
a ninth. 


December 11. Swiss voters elect 
Albert Meyer as President for 
1936. The new chief is a peasant- 
born, gold-standard financial expert 
(newspaper editor by profession); 
the retiring Rudolph Minger is dis- 
tinguished for revamping military 
defenses. 


Industry Revolts 


December 5. A “platform for 
American industry”, adopted by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, at New York, declares that 
“Government efforts to promote re- 
covery have, in fact, retarded re- 
covery”, that “revival is being pre- 
vented by a persistent departure 
from the principles of social and 
economic organization on which 
American progress, prosperity and 
civilization have been built”. 


December 7. “No” is the answer 
of 82 per cent of 10,000 manufactur- 
ers asked whether they favor con- 


tinuance of NIRA principles and 
policies. The poll is conducted by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers; the plants polled employ 
3,900,000 wage-earners. 


December 9. Industry clashes with 
the Government at a conference in 
Washington. Management and labor 
were to discuss problems and pro- 
posals in separate groups, under the 
guidance of George L. Berry, Co- 
ordinator for Industrial Codperation, 
to agree upon the fundamentals of 
a national industrial policy, perhaps 
the setting-up of an industrial coun- 
cil. The conference adjourns. 


Labor Divides 


November 23. A split in labor 
leadership is disclosed by the resig- 
nation of John L. Lewis as a vice- 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He retains his 
presidency of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Lewis is the chief advocate of 
“vertical” unions, embracing all 
workers in a particular industry, 
as opposed to the present craft 
unionism, 


Aiding the Farmer 


December 1. The much criticized 
potato tax goes into effect. A na- 
tional tax-exempt allotment of 226.6 
million bushels is fixed by AAA, 
equal to the 1929-33 average annual 
sale; and a tax of three-fourths of 
a cent a pound is to be placed on 
the excess. Growers who wish to 
sell more than 50 bushels must 
apply for allotments. 


December 7. George N. Peek, re- 
cently special adviser to the Presi- 
dent on foreign trade, denounces the 
trade agreement with Canada. The 
President, he declares, has reversed 
his October 26, 1932, position by re- 
ducing duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts; 84 per cent of concessions by 
the U. S. in this new trade treaty, 
says Peek, are on farm products. 


December 9. President Roosevelt 
addresses the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, at Chicago. He de- 
clares that the “organized power of 
the nation” had advanced the farm- 
er’s purchasing power to 90 per cent 
of normal, from 50 per cent in 1933. 


Ocean Flight 


December 6. The China Clipper 
completes the first air-mail voyage 
to Manila and return, arriving at 
Alameda, California, with a record 
of 16,000 miles in 123% hours, av- 
eraging 130 miles per flying hour. 
The plane carries a crew of seven. 
It began the trip on November 22, 
and made stops, each way, on the 
islands of Hawaii, Midway, Wake 
and Guam. 


December 11. Air-mail across the 
Atlantic, under joint United States 
and British operation, becomes a 
probability after official discussion 
at Washington. Alternative routes 
via Newfoundland and Ireland, and 
via Spain, the Azores, and Ber- 
muda, are to be tried in the spring. 
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serving the public, coupled with 
great care to protect investors, and 
to repudiate all practices and meth- 
ods that have been found improper. 
When government and business are 
in conflict, honest business has this 


clear advantage: it can mind its own 
affairs without diversion, whereas the 
government is playing double—more 
intent upon the game of politics than 
upon the game of competition with 
private enterprise. 


A Glance Around the World 


At the beginning of every year no 
question is asked more anxiously 
than this: Is there to be war or peace 
among the nations? Japan has been 
making advances in North China with 
extreme rapidity, while the attention 
of the world has been focused upon 
the Ethiopian situation. It is useless 
to deny the plain fact that the Jap- 
anese, flouting the League of Nations, 
have created something like order in 
Manchuria. Their government of 
“Manchukuo”, under the nominal rule 
of Henry Pu-Yi (survivor of the 
Manchu dynasty at Pekin) is an es- 
tablished fact, no longer contested. 
Japan is now organizing several 
provinces of North China as another 
political entity; and it seems fairly 
certain that this will be accomplished 
without military conflict. Japan’s 
amazing enterprise in trade is de- 
scribed for our readers in a notable 
article by Mr. C. T. Revere. We think 
Japan merits her success. 

The British general election, which 
gave the Tory Imperialists the great- 
est majority in Parliament that they 
have had in more than half a century, 
occurred at a moment when senti- 
ment seemed in general agreement 
concerning the Italian designs upon 
the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. The 
League of Nations had found Italy an 
aggressor, in violation of agreements. 
Economic penalties had been deter- 
mined upon, and partially applied. 
The question of Italy’s need of oil 
(and certain other commodities such 
as copper) had arisen. Our own gov- 
ernment had called upon the petrol- 
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eum interests to refrain from making 
sales to Italy. But under the influ- 
ence of England and France, the 
League of Nations was hanging back. 

Suddenly it became clear to all the 
world that the British and French 
governments were using the League 
of Nations as a mere counter in their 
dickering behind the ‘scenes, on be- 
half of their own imperial interests 
and projects. Finally, in the early 
days of December, all lingering 
doubts were removed by the official 
offer made to Italy, by the British 
Foreign Secretary and the French 
Premier, of a full half of Ethiopia’s 
territory as a reward for a short cam- 
paign of conquest. This offer had 
been made without pretense of con- 
sulting Ethiopia’s ruler. 

The humiliation of Ethiopia under 
these terms was to have been com- 
plete in every way. England had 
brought that obscure country into the 
League of Nations, it is charged, to 
block Italy’s understood ambitions. 

The British during the great war 
had assumed domination in Egypt, 
and had announced its annexation to 
their empire. They had seized the 
Sudan for themselves, and had kept 
Egypt (and her own proper Sudanese 
dependency) outside of the League of 
Nations. In 1923, the Egyptians forced 
the British to evacuate, and to recog- 
nize Egypt’s independence. 

But, more recently, the British 
had again asserted control, and last 
month they refused to concede the 
claims of a new Egyptian Nationalist 
Cabinet, which an irresistible public 
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opinion had brought into power at 
Cairo. Our cotton policy has added 
enormously to the prospective wealth 
of Egypt and the Sudan; and the 
British are more than ever deter- 
mined to control the Ethiopian 
sources of the Blue Nile for the sake 
of their irrigation projects. But the 
rioting students have restored Egypt’s 
constitution. 

Public opinion flared up rather 
angrily in England, and there was dis- 
sension even in the Tory Cabinet 
when the treacherous sacrifice of 
Ethiopia could no longer be hidden. 
War is an expensive thing, and Mus- 
solini was taking risks and paying a 
great price for what he hoped to gain. 
Haile Selassie was resisting as best 
he could, with patriotic fervor. The 
whole world was indignant at the be- 
trayal of the League by imperialists. 

There are honest defenders of the 
rights of small nations at Geneva, and 
they have not lost the power of clear 
speech. Among the voices heard 
from that world tribunal none has 
been more sincere, more eloquent, 
and more convincing than that of the 
President of the Irish Free State, Mr. 
De Valera. If double-dealers were 
expelled from the League, the United 
States might consider joining it. 


Navies to the Front 


It was generally supposed that the 
Naval Conference, assembled as a for- 
mality at London last month, would 
not agree upon any plan or principle 
whatsoever. The British had already 
been making separate naval agree- 
ments, as that with Germany, in vio- 
lation of the principles of the Wash- 
ington naval compact. The Japanese 
went to London to claim the right of 
full naval equality with England and 
the United States. But since their 
financial resources are far less, they 
suggested a “top limit” for all navies. 

To put it differently, the British and 
American navies were to come down 
to a level that Japan’s limited means 
could meet without too much sacri- 
fice. For many years we have argued 
that a peace-loving country like ours 
should not be afraid to make its 
latent strength respected. Woodrow 
Wilson was far-sighted when—re- 
turning from the futile Peace Confer- 
ence—he held that our own interests 
and those of the world would be best 
served by the creation of an Ameri- 
can navy superior in all respects to 
that of any other country. 

Articles by Mr. Roger Shaw and 
others deal with situations in Eu- 
rope and Asia; and our cartoon de- 
partment reveals foreign opinion in 
striking fashion. Europe is arming 
feverishly, and is not as hopeful as 
America. But the ferment is not in- 
dicative of a genera! war in 1936. 
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AGAIN? 


By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Do sounds of another speculative orgy 
reach the ears of that ever-watchful pro- 
tector of public welfare, Uncle Sam? 
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By Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram 
England and France have shown their 
true estimate of Miss League of Nations, 
a gal to serve only when needed. 
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By Carlisle, in the New York Herald Tribune 
Business is still worried about what may 
happen when and if the “breathing spell” 
comes to an end. Has tinkering stopped? 
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SLICE 


By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 
Hungry private citizens wonder what will 
be left for them when the government gets 
through with its delirious spending spree. 




















By Elderman, in the Washington Post By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star-Times 
Public utilities take a sock at the exe- A fighter is no stronger than his legs. 


SALUTE cutioner by refusing to register with WOBBLY Can recovery win its depression battle 


the Securities Exchange Commission. hampered by continued unemployment? 
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By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune 
It all depends on the point of view, No matter how much is spent on ammu- 


WA ] L in G whether you want to see the Canadian Al is S E $ nition, the unemployment bird remains 
tariff wall set higher or lowered. untouched. The taxpayer stands aghast. 
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The new Cadillac, photograph courtesy General Motors 


PROMISE OF A NEW BUSINESS YEAR 


BY JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Depression passes definitely into history as the third 


year of recovery, just ended, sets the stage for a new year of promise. 
Some thin spots remain, however, and there are elements of danger. 


NEVER BEFORE has a new year dawned 
whose outstretched hands extended 
business a benediction so eagerly 
sought. The closing months of 1935 
definitely mark finis to a harrowing 
ordeal. A social system which had 
endured a century and a half of weal 
and woe was placed in a crucible 
when the stock market collapsed in 
the fall of 1929. It has resisted the 
high temperatures, political and 
economic, of six years of uncertainty 
and strain. Now it emerges, refined 
and chastened, to ascend the slope of 
another cycle. 

Perhaps this view takes too much 
for granted. Can we say that ortho- 
dox capitalism—with saving adjust- 
ments to new conditions—has won 
the day against the assailing “isms” 
of the crackpots, demagogues, and 
mental flyweights? Has _ constitu- 
tional democracy vanquished the 





ambitious advocates of dictatorship? 

Some will hasten to point out that 
these issues—to wit, regimented so- 
cialism versus individualistic capi- 
talism, executive absolutism versus 
representative government—are the 
obvious objects of current strife. To 
which we reply that the strife is 
more apparent than real. If this re- 
mark seems cryptic let’s take it apart. 
In doing so we shall uncover the 
real claim of 1935 upon the gratitude 
of American business. 

It is necessary to restate the set- 
ting of the problem. The depression 
through which we have passed has 
been the worst that this country ever 
experienced. Usually when the agony 
of the body is sharp Providence 
mercifully cuts it short. During this 
last depression something went hay- 
wire with the cosmic controls, for 
the patient’s pain was both acute and 
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protracted. We will not dwell on it. 

From the average level of 1929 to 
the low point during the summer of 
1932 business fell off by 56 per cent. 

The national income in the same 
period declined from 81 billion dol- 
lars to 39% billion. 

American business as measured by 
returns made to the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue showed net aggregate 
earnings of 7,950 million dollars in 
1929 and a net aggregate loss of 4,930 
million dollars in 1932. Employment 
fell off 37 per cent and pay envelopes 
shrank 57 per cent. 

Liquid wealth as measured by the 
value of securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange lost 84.3 billion 
dollars from their aggregate value 
at the peak in 1929, revealing an_un- 
precedented shrinkage of 61.7 per cent 
at the low point in July 1932. 

The severity of this distress, the 


duration of the decline, and the com- 
plete lack of any previous experience 
of comparable magnitude released 
the inhibitions of all those who had 
“plans’—and their number’ was 
and is legion. 

The conservatives who had some 
faith that orthodox forces would 
eventually purge the system of ac- 
cumulated poisons were on the de- 
fensive. Their position was negative. 
Their advice in substance was: “Let 
matters take their own course. Re- 
covery will only be delayed by arti- 
ficial stimulants, however well- 
meaning and intelligently designed 
they may be.” 


Economic Tinkering 


This Fabian counsel was spurned 
and its advocates reviled. Economics 
being what it is—i.e., a body of 
knowledge far removed from scien- 
tific status—there was ample room 
for an honest difference of opinion. 
Those who felt strongly that poverty 
and distress in the midst of plenty 
were a reproach to the older order, 
so strong as to justify its abdication, 
had a good case. The conservatives, 
by and large, with muted misgivings, 
consented to the policy of experimen- 
tation and control. 

President Roosevelt accurately 
sensed the spirit of the country in 
the spring of 1933. It demanded 
positive action. And the President, 
responding to this sentiment, elected 
to ignore the old rules in an earnest 
effort to restore prosperity. 

Now, when the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Liberty League, etc., rebuke the 
theory of experimentation, let it not 
be forgotten that American business 
applauded the vigorous action of the 


. 


Government in 1933, when it began. 

It may well be that economic con- 
trol, coming as a revolt against 
laisser faire, went to extremes and 
gave us what some critics have de- 
scribed as a saturnalia of regimenta- 
tion. The tide has now definitely 
turned. Its turning has rested upon 
facts which unquestionably discredit 
state control of economics and con- 
vincingly demonstrate the superior 
merit of less spectacular economic 
behavior. 

When the Schechter decision was 
handed down, in the closing days of 
May, the Government itself had al- 
ready lost faith in some of the sure- 
fire devices which enthusiastic pro- 
ponents had persuaded it to adopt. 

The gold purchase and devaluation 
stunt is a case in point. A group of 
reputable, if not dominant, heavy- 
weights among the economists had 
long advocated price and prosperity 
control through some regulated varia- 
tion in the gold content of the dollar. 
The plan has been thoroughly tried 
and the conclusion of the jury is 
failure. 

When the Supreme Court applied 
the coup de grace to NRA it was 
already a discredited remedy for un- 
employment and inadequate’ mass 
purchasing power. 

The year 1935 marks the twilight 
of positive control. To enumerate 
the evils, real and alleged, of recov- 
ery by authority would make this 
seem like a partisan campaign docu- 
ment. Suffice it to say that the old 
rules, which we decided in a mo- 
ment of national stress to discard, 
have been reaffirmed by the Su- 
preme Court in so far as they are 
constitutional, and by the course of 
business recovery since the Schechter 
decision in so far as they are eco- 
nomic. The evidence, indeed, is quite 
overwhelming. 


During the past twelve months 
business as measured by the REvIEw 
oF Reviews general index has im- 
proved more than 20 per cent. The 
national income, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has gained 
6% billion dollars over 1934, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent. Based on 
earnings reports for the first three 
quarters, corporate earnings are up 
33 per cent over the previous year. 
Employment has gained 8.8 per cent. 
Total wage payments are 23 per cent 
better than they were a year ago. 

It is doubtful if anything con- 
tributes so much to the national 
sense of prosperity as an appreciating 
stock market. The daily stock quota- 
tions constitute a sensitive barometer 
of personal wealth. As it mounts, even 
though the profits remain unrealized, 
millions of security owners feel 
richer. They are more inclined to 
draw down their bank balances and 
extend their regular buying into 
marginal luxury fields which had 
been avoided during the drought 
years. In a land where the im- 
ponderables of credit and _ confi- 
dence are weighted so heavily it is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of an ebullient stock market—even 
though it carries the seeds of danger. 


Construction Prospects 


It is the revival of confidence in 
the future, and faith in the security 
of established institutions, which ac- 
count for the most important of the 
items of recovery. The depression, 
we now know, was essentially a de- 
pression in the capital goods indus- 
tries. There we had our greatest ebb 
in activity and our most serious un- 
employment. Residential construc- 
tion fell to a point where new build- 
ing scarcely replaced the number of 
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homes burned during the period. 
The level of residential construction 
during the greater part of 1933 and 
1934 was approximately 10 per cent 
of the average during the latter 
twenties. Where the consumption 
of food and other necessities was 
maintained at per capita volume more 
than 90 per cent of prosperity levels, 
the nation virtually suspended new 
residential construction. 

The reasons for this have been 
frequently and ably developed else- 
where. Personal incomes declined. 
Positions were insecure. A new home 
involves a long-time commitment. It 
can only be made when the reverse 
of the two conditions just mentioned 
holds: i.e., incomes must be rising 
and positions must seem more secure. 

The facts are eloquent. Residen- 
tial construction during November 
was 94 per cent ahead of the same 
month in 1934. Total contracts for 
new homes in 1935 will almost double 
1934. Competent authorities who are 
making substantial investments on 
the basis of their forecasts estimate 
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a dollar volume of construction in 
1936 from 200 to 300 per cent 
greater than in 1935. 

It should be noted that Uncle Sam 
rendered important assistance in 
bringing about this rebound of home- 
building. Through the FHA he has 
raised home building standards so 
that we have a better chance of 
avoiding in the next wave of con- 
struction the unsightly jerry-built 
houses which disfigure developments 
in all parts of the country. Methods 
of home appraisal for loan purposes 
have been improved and the Gov- 
ernment shares part of the risk. The 
funds are provided by private 
agencies which must assume 80 per 
cent of the risk. Building-and-loan 
associations have been rehabilitated 
through ~ contributions of federal 
capital. A central mortgage bank 
is in operation which enables lend- 
ers to borrow on the mortgages 
which they hold—a sort of redis- 
counting process for home mortgages 
which makes them more liquid. 

Construction is the backbone of the 


capital goods industry. Progress is 
evident in related and component 
fields, other than residential. In some 
of these, comparison with home-build- 
ing is disappointing. 


Business Uncertainty 


Public utility construction, for ex- 
ample, remains at a low ebb. During 
the period 1926-1930 it averaged 540 
million dollars per year and ac- 
counted for 10 per cent of the total 
construction volume. Here new 
building is held back by uncertainty. 
The industry is invoking its legal 
rights in resisting federal regulation. 
As long as the issue remains in doubt 
it is difficult for power units to obtain 
capital for new construction, even if 
their managements were so disposed. 

However, power consumption at 
the time of writing is establishing 
new all time high records. Continued 
recovery will bring increased com- 
mercial and industrial consumption 
of electricity. Rising incomes will 
stimulate the purchase-of electrical 
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domestic appliances which are in- 


creasing at a gratifying rate. It is 
simply a question of time, granted 
recovery, before the utilities will be 
forced to undertake substantial ad- 
ditions to plant and the purchase of 
new heavy equipment. This break 
may occur in 1936. 

A satisfactory composition of the 
differences between the Government 
and the utilities, either through a 
Supreme Court decision or through 
a compromise with the S.E.C., would 
hasten the release of a vast amount 
of capital goods business by the 
utilities. 


Machine Tool Boom 


Industrial building must await a 
more advanced stage of recovery. 
Heavy investment in plant during 
the latter twenties left most of our 
corporations with excellent physical 
equipment. Intensive research and 
technological progress during the 
past five years has rendered some of 
this obsolete. This statement applies 
to machinery rather than buildings. 
The pressure for lower costs and bet- 
ter products, always bearing upon 
management, has brought about a re- 
markable recovery in the machine 
tool industry. Orders during the first 
ten months of 1935 were 82 per cent 
ahead of 1934, and 329 per cent bet- 
ter than 1932. According to the 
statistical norms of this machine-tool 
industry it is now experiencing nothing 
less than a boom. 

Steel and carloadings are the 
traditional weather-vanes of business 
activity. The steel companies must 
operate at 50 per cent in order to 
break even. The fruits of greater 


efficiency have been passed on to the 
worker in the form of higher wages 
and to the consumer in the form of 
better products, with the result that 
the break-even point remains ap- 
proximately at pre-depression level. 





The year just ended is the best 
the industry has had since 1931. 
Operations averaged 46.3 per cent of 
capacity, and by comparison with 
other depression years have been 
singularly stable. The advance of 
the automobile show date has proved 


_a seasonal windfall, which may exact 


compensation during the — spring. 
What the steel industry needs, above 
all, are some new large scale con- 
sumers. It is doubtful if oil, rail- 
roads, or public construction can be 
expected to absorb the same steel 
tonnage in the next few years which 
they did during the latter twenties. 

Railroads to date have not shared 
fully in the improvement of general 
business. The lag in heavy goods, 
the inroads of trucks, particularly 
small independent carriers and farm- 
ers, have been marked in certain 
types of business in terms of total 
tonnage and revenue. These do not 
appear to be serious. The passage 
of the Motor Carrier Act, an increas- 
ing of determination of Co-ordinator 
Eastman and the Administration to 
restore the railroads to a profitable 
basis, and improvement in the heavy 
industries, all indicate that the car- 
riers have definitely turned the cor- 
ner. The view is strongly supported 
by the current strength of railroads 
in the stock market. 

It is difficult to treat agriculture 
with broad, summary strokes. The 
prospects are profoundly complicated. 
The farmers have sampled govern- 
ment control and found it to their 
liking—on the whole. Interest charges 
on farm debts have been cut, sur- 
pluses have again become normal. 
With all its faults, the AAA seems 
to have given agriculture a measure 
of protection against the competition 


of cheap agricultural labor in other 
parts of the world comparable to that 
enjoyed for years by manufacturing 
industries. 
to permit a relapse in farming to the 


Neither party can afford 
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condition of the twenties. Although 
the favorable farm situation may be 
considered artificial, it is neverthe- 
less a strongly entrenched position. 

The automobile industry is prob- 
ably the best example of what able 
management, resisting the encroach- 
ments of government regulation and 
labor restraint, can accomplish. It 
has led the prosperity procession and 
will show production for 1935 ap- 
proaching 4,000,000 units. With the 
soldier’s bonus a practical certainty, 
and further business improvement a 
reasonable expectation, the automo- 
bile industry may look for a 20 per 
cent increase in unit volume and a 
more than proportional rise in dollar 
volume in 1936. 


Gaining Momentum 


There are still thin spots in the pat- 
tern of recovery and some elements 
of danger. The demand for new capi- 
tal has been negligible. The banks, 
flooded with funds, are hard pressed 
to find a safe use for them ‘which 
will net some return to the bank. 

In spite of elaborate safeguards 
against inflation in the Banking Act 
of 1935, it is doubtful if these can 
check any vigorous inflationary out- 
burst. 

Relief and unemployment remain 
appalling problems with serious fiscal 
and monetary implications. 

The braves of both parties are al- 
ready whipping themselves into a 
partisan frenzy for the impending 
presidential campaign. 

Fortunately the reform of big busi- 
ness and high finance has lost much 
of its vote-getting virtue. It is now 
possible that both parties may woo 
those whom they have but recently 
whipped. 

All of this is sweet solace to the 
business man. He is returning from 
the wars. The new year promises to 
be generous in balm for his wounds. 
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RECOVERY 


climbed to 75 per cent of normal. 


Commodity prices and general business, as measured by Review of Reviews indexes, have 
Even stock-exchange activity has reached a fair level. 
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Two Poses of Felix Frankfurter 


FELIX FRANKFURTER’S YOUNG MEN 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


The shadow of Frankfurter lengthens as more and more New Deal 


legislation reshapes America’s form of covernment. 
of the “most influential single individual in the United States.’ 
\ 


WHEN HE Is feeling particularly proud 
President Roosevelt likes to say that 
he has moved the seat of government 
from Wall Street back to Washington. 
But he never has been able to erase 
the widespread suspicion that many 
policies at Washington are dictated 
by remote control. The off-stage sus- 
pect is Dr. Felix Frankfurter, gen- 
erally pictured as a mysterious but 
intensely active master-mind, hidden 


within the precincts of Harvard Law 
School at Cambridge, Mass., pulling 
the strings to which the New Deal in 
Washington dances. 

Recently this popular suspicion was 
fed anew by the charge of General 
Hugh S. Johnson that Professor 
Frankfurter has become the “most 
influential single individual in the 
United States” through a clever infil- 
tration of borers from within, planted 
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A pen portrait 


9 


at strategic points throughout the 
Government. These Frankfurter men, 
his former law students, are supposed 
to be guided in their official activities 
by the master’s voice at Harvard. 
Under the assiduous nurturing of 
Administration critics, the legend has 
grown until the Harvard law profes- 
sor is now regarded by many as a 
kind of silent, composite reincarna- 
tion of Richelieu and Rasputin, hiding 





under cap and gown, giving orders to 
Roosevelt to change gradually the 
American form of government into 
something alien. Sometimes sinister 
embroidery is added by pointing out 
that Frankfurter is foreign born and 
a Jew. 

What a perfect symbol upon which 
to focus the dark prejudices and 
slumbering hatreds of politics—a pro- 
fessor, a Jew of alien birth! What the 
Pope was in the campaign against 
Alfred E. Smith, Professor Frank- 
furter may be in the campaign against 
Roosevelt. 


White House Entrée 


Legends often are a mixture of fact 
and fancy. So it is with the Frank- 
furter legend. It is not all fiction and 
it is not all fact. The lore of fancy is 
wrapped around a core of fact. Frank- 
furter does have the run of the White 
House. He does have the President’s 
ear. He does have perhaps seventy- 
five to one hundred former law stu- 
dents working in the Government. 
New Deal legislation does bear the 
imprint of his ideas, particularly se- 
curities and stock exchange and utili- 
ties control statutes, to cite the 
enactments which have most irritated 
the anti-Roosevelt forces. Out of 
those facts the Frankfurter legend has 
been woven. The trouble is that the 
facts have been elaborated upon, 
whereas they need to be qualified to 
be seen in their true light. 

It is correct that Frankfurter car- 
ries the keys to the White House in 
his pocket. That is, whenever he 
shows up at the front door, the door- 
man doesn’t ask if he has an appoint- 
ment. He walks in and makes him- 
self at home. He lives as a member 
of the family, and is treated with the 
great consideration which an inti- 
mate of the President receives. 

Also he is the object of the usual 
jealousies of the other presidential 
advisers. To them he is a bore, a 
somewhat pestiferous intruder, a 
kibitzer who gets in the way of the 
practical crew which is doing the day 
labor around the President. 

Yet, despite the opposition which 
constantly presses upon the Presi- 
dent, Frankfurter continues to be an 
exceedingly influential adviser and 
counsellor. His last big job was the 
backstage work on the utilities legis- 
lation. During that period, Frank- 
furter spent considerable time as a 
White House guest. Young Thomas 
Corcoran, the boy prodigy and Frank- 
furter protege who was so much in 
the limelight during that fight, actu- 
ally was the leg-man for the Harvard 
master. 

Frankfurter is supposed to have 
counselled the President in the fa- 
mous answer to the Supreme Court’s 


NRA decision. Earlier, when the 
stock market and securities control 
legislation was projected, Frank- 
furter was called upon for help. He 
sent to Washington James M. Landis, 
his associate on the Harvard law fac- 
ulty, his collaborator in several legal 
works, and probably the most bril- 
liant student who ever came under 
his eye. Landis and Corcoran went 
to work, with Frankfurter as their 
counsellor, and prepared the legisla- 
tion which finally became law. Landis 
is now chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission which ad- 
ministers it. 

But it is difficult, practically impos- 
sible until such time as the confiden- 
tial correspondence and memoranda 
of this period shall have been re- 
vealed, to assess accurately the influ- 
ence of Frankfurter in shaping New 
Deal policies. He is an extremely 
quiet worker. He uses the long-dis- 
tance telephone and conducts volu- 
minous private correspondence, but he 
does not make the mistake of so many 
New Dealers. Unlike them he seldom 
makes speeches, seldom writes for 
publication, never gives interviews, 
and scrupulously avoids attempting 
to interpret the New Deal to the pub- 
lic. He is strictly an inside worker. 


Anti-Trust Man 


Yet Frankfurter is not a 100 per 
cent New Dealer. A _ disciple of 
Justice Brandeis, he is more hostile 
to bigness than President Roosevelt. 
The graduated corporation tax, scaled 
upward to penalize size, which ap- 
peared in the tax proposal early last 


summer, is understood to have been . 


a Frankfurter idea. It was out of line 
with other Administration policies 
which, notably under NRA, had 
tended to encourage size. Like 
Brandeis, he is suspicious of bigness; 
but he is at the same time conscious 
that the growing complexity of mod- 
ern life imposes steadily increasing 
responsibilities upon government and 
calls for greater extension of govern- 
ment control over social and econom- 
ic affairs. 

Still, he regards these as technical 
matters, and conceives the problem to 
be one of implementing democratic 
government rather than changing it. 
He does not believe in government by 
experts. He says the expert should 
be on tap, not on top. Democracy, 
resting on popular education, is the 
basis of the American form of gov- 
ernment and should, in Frankfurter’s 
opinion, be preserved. But we have 
been so afraid of having the expert 
on top that we have been unwilling 
to keep him on tap. It would be fair 
to say that Professor Frankfurter be- 
lieves the mainspring of American 
government is in the virtues and 
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ideals of the people, but that to these 
must be added intelligence. 

In other words, Frankfurter is not 
a socialist, a communist, a fascist, or 
anything else except a believer in 
trying to improve the functioning of 
the form of government which we 
now have. There is nothing sinister, 
revolutionary, or startling about his 
views of government so far as they 
are known. 

Frankfurter came into the Roose- 
velt circle as an expert technician and 
a supplier of experts. He was not a 
member of the brain trust which 
helped shape the Roosevelt policies 
during the 1932. presidential cam- 
paign and in the post-election prepa- 
ration for assuming power in March, 
1933. He had become acquainted with 
Roosevelt earlier, during the Wilson 
administration. 

Born in Vienna, Frankfurter came 
to the United States at the age of 
twelve, attended the College of the 
City of New York, taught school for 
a year and was a clerk in the New 
York City Tenement House Depart- 
ment. Then he entered Harvard Law 
School, finishing with highest class 
honors. The dean of the school recom- 
mended him for a job. The job was 
under Henry L. Stimson, later to be 
Hoover’s Secretary of State. Stim- 
son, a Republican, was then United 
States district attorney in New York, 
engaged in a number of anti-trust 
prosecutions. Frankfurter became 
one of his rather large staff of legal 
assistants. 


| Served Under Wilson 


When Stimson became Secretary of 
War under Taft, he took Frankfurter 
to Washington with him and made 
him law officer for the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs. This work brought 
him before the Supreme Court for 
the first time. Frankfurter remained 
on for one year under Wilson and 
then went to the Harvard law faculty. 

When the United States went into 
the war, Frankfurter was called into 
the War Department by Secretary 
Baker and before long became chair- 
man of the War Labor Board. In that 
capacity he came into frequent con- 
tact with Roosevelt, who was then 
Assistant Secretary of Navy and had 
charge of navy yards. Therefore 
Roosevelt had occasion to deal with 
Frankfurter concerning labor ques- 
tions. There is no indication that they 
were particularly intimate. 

Apparently the two had little con- 
tact until 1928, when Frankfurter be- 
came enthusiastic about the presi- 
dential candidacy of Alfred E. Smith. 
While Roosevelt was Governor of 
New York, Frankfurter went to Al- 
bany a few times. But when Roose- 
velt was nominated for President, he 
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called in Professor Ray Moley, who 
in turn rounded up Tugwell and some 
others, thus forming the celebrated 
Brain Trust. Frankfurter was not in 
the group. After Roosevelt was 
elected, he offered Frankfurter the 
post of Solicitor General, but it was 
declined. Roosevelt said he would 
need a number of good young law- 
yers, men who had ability but who 
would have to be content with small 
salaries. He asked Frankfurter to 
send him such men. 

That was how the infiltration of 
Frankfurter lawyers began. For years 
Frankfurter had been sending his best 
graduates each year to serve as 
secretaries to Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis of the Supreme Court. 
These were one-year tours of duty 
and such assignments were eagerly 
sought, as they opened doors invari- 
ably to promising legal careers. While 
the number of Frankfurter proteges 
at Washington seems large, it must be 
remembered that the offices of cor- 
poration lawyers are also full of 
them. More Frankfurter students are 
corporation lawyers than New Deal 
lawyers. 

So Frankfurter began sending in 
the names of likely lawyers. The 
Roosevelt program called for a good 
deal of emergency legislation, much 
of it pioneering in new uses of federal 
authority and a great deal of legal 
detail work was necessary. These 
young lawyers were used for that 
work, in considerable numbers. Only 
a few of them have achieved the 
prominence or the influence of 
Landis. 

The more conspicuous so-called 
Frankfurter men include chiefly the 
following: 

James M. Landis. When, in the 
spring of 1933, the Administration en- 
countered difficulty in drafting stock- 
market-control legislation, Moley 
asked Frankfurter for a good man 
and Landis, then on the Harvard law 








faculty, was sent to Washington. 
Later he was appointed to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and then to 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, becoming chairman upon the 
retirement of Joseph P. Kennedy in 
the fall of 1935 and upon Kennedy’s 
recommendation. 

Jerome Frank, University of Chi- 
cago Law School graduate, who dur- 
ing the course of practice as a Chi- 
cago lawyer became acquainted with 
Frankfurter while on a trip east. 
They became close friends. When 
AAA was launched, Tugwell asked 
Frankfurter for an able lawyer of lib- 
eral inclinations and Frank was 
recommended. Frank in turn re- 
cruited a large number of assistants 
from the ranks of Frankfurter stu- 
dents. Some months later, after a 
period of friction with George Peek, 
then AAA co-administrator, Frank 
resigned and was made an attorney 
on the staff of RFC. 


Well Represented 


Benjamin V. Cohen. Sent to Wash- 
ington. by Frankfurter to assist 
Landis in drafting stock market legis- 
lation. Given nominal post in PWA. 

Thomas Corcoran. Frankfurter pro- 
tege, who had been employed as an 
attorney in RFC under the Hoover 
Administration. At Frankfurter’s sug- 
gestion he was called to assist in 
drafting the stock-market legislation. 
Later he was used for general legal 
drafting and he served as the Admin- 
istration’s liaison assistant while the 
utilities legislation was in Congress. 

David E. Lilienthal. After leaving 
Harvard law school he worked in the 
Chicago law office of Donald Rich- 
berg, was engaged by Governor 
Phillip LaFollette to reorganize the 
Wisconsin state utility commission, 
and with the joint endorsement of 
Frankfurter and Senate progressives 
was made technical member of the im- 
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Outstanding Frankfurter men in high posts are (left to right) James M. Landis, new SEC 
chairman; Jerome Frank, of the RFC; and David E. Lilienthal, of the TV A; all notable. 


portant Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Calvert Magruder. Vice Dean of 
Harvard Law School, loaned for one 
year to be counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Nathan R. Margold. Appointed so- 
licitor for Department of Interior. 

Charles E. Wyzanski. Solicitor for 
Department of Labor. 

Thomas Elliott. Counsel for new 
Social Security Board. 

Another protege is Herbert Feis, 
economic advisor in the State Depart- 
ment; but he was there during the 


* Hoover administration and is not in- 


cluded in the so-called “Frankfurter 
group”. 

Two of Frankfurter’s reeommenda- 
tions went sour on him. He was 
largely instrumental in persuading 
Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, professor of 
finance and banking at Harvard, to 
return from the Bank of England 
where he had been on leave from 
Harvard as technical adviser at five 
thousand pounds a year. At Frank- 
furter’s urging Sprague returned to 
the United States and became the 
Treasury’s expert in handling the 
stabilization fund at a salary of $6,000 
a year. However, he was not in 
sympathy with some phases of the 
Administration’s monetary policy. 
Doubts as to his loyalty to the Ad- 
ministration soon caused him to be 
ignored as an adviser. Finally he 
resigned, issuing a statement critical 
of the Administration, and returned 
to Harvard—where, years before, 
Roosevelt had been one of his many 
students. 

Another appointment that did not 
work out was that of Dean Acheson 
as Undersecretary of Treasury. He 
was recommended by Frankfurter for 
a legal position but turned up in one 
of the most important fiscal posts, 
only to take issue also with the Ad- 
ministration’s monetary policy and to 
resign after a brief estrangement. 

(Continued on page 57) 















BEHIND JAPAN’S AGGRESSIVENESS 


BY C. 1. REVERE 


Bolder than Japan’s emergence as a world power, 







measured by armies and navies, is her achievement of high rank in 


In AN EFFORT to epitomize the moving 
forces behind the amazing industrial 
and commercial advance of Japan, a 
native economist recently put the 
case in this fashion: “The funda- 
mental principle of Japanese industry 
is mutual aid and close contact with 
foreign countries.” 

For the puzzled Occidental com- 
petitor, this excursion into clarity 
merely piles bewilderment upon be- 
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world trade. A story of patriotism and priests, as well as efficiency. 





wilderment. “Mutual aid”’—for 
whom? He may think he under- 
stands the reference to “close con- 
tact with foreign countries,” 
evidenced in the loss of trade through 
Japanese invasion of markets for- 
merly held secure. But in attempt- 
ing to interpret the philosophy 
underlying that terse Nipponese 
summary, he is hopelessly baffled. He 
cannot quite tell whether he is con- 
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Japanese industry, as this streamline locomotive indicates, 
keeps abreast of the Western World’s models and methods. 
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fronted by delightful naiveté or 


by subtle Oriental irony. 

Before attempting to pass judgment 
on the correctness of this diagnosis, 
it might be well to present a thumb- 
nail sketch of Japan’s economic 
achievements. Here we have a 
country relatively poverty stricken 
in respect to natural resources, with 
a dearth of the essentials of produc- 
tive enterprise. In many respects the 
position of Japan with regard to raw- 
material wealth is similar to that of 
Italy. In order to obtain the numer- 
ous requirements for production 
Japan has been compelled to build 
up her foreign trade. Her penetra- 
tion of Manchuria, which will be an 
additional source of raw material 
supplies, is of too recent date to affect 
the thesis of the present discussion. 

Since 1931 Japan’s exports have 
risen from a value of 1,146,981,000 
yen to 2,171,925,000 yen. The signifi- 
cance of this showing cannot be fully 
appreciated unless one bears in mind 
that during this same period overseas 
trade of the other great commercial 
nations has been in the throes of de- 
pression. Japan, however, has bought 
more than she has sold. Imports in 
1934 were valued at 2,282,531,000 yen. 

Of the commodities which made 
exceptional gains in exports between 
1929 and 1934, inclusive, iron heads 
the list with an increase from 5,300,000 
yen to 53,000,000, a gain of 900 per 
cent. Exports of woolen fabrics 
showed an increase of 610 per cent, 
machines and parts, 325 per cent; 
toys, 119 per cent; soap, 119 per cent. 
Rayon fabrics showed a gain from 
1930 to 1934 of 225 per cent. 

The total value of exports in 1934 
becomes all the more impressive 
when one takes into consideration 
the fact that silk exports, owing to 
the fall in prices, had a value of only 
286,000,000 yen, compared with 
781,000,000 in 1929. 


Japan’s penetration of foreign 
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markets has been largely through the 
distribution of products of light in- 
dustries. In practically every field 
her products have pursued their con- 
quering way with offerings at prices 
which competitors could not meet. 
Fabrics of cotton, silk and wool, hats 
and caps, paper, cement, glassware, 
rubber articles, brushes, soap, lamps, 
machines, toys, etc., have encountered 
an increasing demand year by year. 
Ceramic products in 1934 showed an 
export gain of over 100 per cent. 


Textile War 


The tremendous strides in the cot- 
ton textiles probably have attracted 
most widespread attention, due to the 
fact that older industrial nations such 
as Great Britain and the United 
States have felt severely the effect of 
Japanese competition, while Ameri- 
can manufacturers fear Japan’s in- 
vasion of the domestic field. 

A brief survey of the gains made 
by Japan in the textile markets of 
India should prove strikingly illus- 
trative. -In 1913, exports of cotton 
cloth from England into India 
amounted to 3,104,000,000 yards. In 
that same year, Japan’s sales to India 
amounted to only 9,000,000 yards. 
The ratio was almost 350 to 1 in favor 
of England. In 1932, Lancashire’s 
shipments to India had dropped to 
600,000,000 yards, while imports by 
India from Japan amounted to 
645,000,000. yards. Parenthetically it 
might be stated that in this period of 
about twenty years, home production 
of cotton fabrics in India also has 
shown a remarkable increase. 

It is hardly necessary to dilate on 
the anxieties of manufacturers in the 
older industrial nations, and the 
efforts they have made to meet com- 
petition overseas and even to protect 
their domestic markets. Tariff walls 
in numerous instances have been un- 
availing, and it has been necessary to 
resort to “gentlemen’s agreements” 
whereby Japanese imports are placed 
upon what might be termed practi- 
cally a quota basis. All this because 
Japan is able and willing to manu- 
facture and sell an increasing variety 
of articles at prices older industrial 
nations, with their vaunted technolog- 
ical advance, are unable to meet. 

In the disturbed economic condi- 
tions of the past few years all coun- 
tries have attempted to guard their 
nationals against price depression 
through “dumping”. When we use 
this term we mean, of course, that 
a nation is selling abroad at levels 
below production costs, generally 
aided by government subsidies. 

So far as authentic records go, no 
charge of “dumping” has been made 
against Japan. She has fought her 


way into world markets through her 
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ability to produce at lower costs, and 
her willingness to sell at lower prices, 
than her competitors. There may 
have been occasions when profits 
have been pared to the limit, but the 
growth of industrial and commercial 
power gives evidence that the mar- 
gin, in spite of the competitive level, 
has been satisfactorily ample. 

There probably could be no more 
valuable contribution to economic 
enlightenment than to obtain an ade- 
quate answer to one question: How 
has Japan done this? No such claim 
is made for the present article, which 
attempts merely to touch the fringes 
of this most interesting problem. The 
subject must be approached from the 
standpoint of economic instrumen- 
talities and methods, and above all 
due credit must be given to the spirit 
—one may even go further and say 
the spirituality—of these people. 

At this stage it may be pardonable 
to make a brief excursion into an 
economic bypath, illustrative of Jap- 
anese foresight, industry, and re- 
sourcefulness. Mention has been 


made of Japan’s domestic poverty in 
raw material supply. These impera- 
tive necessities are therefore obtain- 
able only through foreign trade—ex- 
change of products—or from colonies. 
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Nations having no colonies and un- 
able to trade—to exchange their 
manufactured products for raw ma- 
terials—are forced to resort to quotas, 
tariffs, and other trade barriers. Ex- 
amples of this are found in Germany, 
Italy, France, Spain, and elsewhere. 
Many countries today find it difficult 
to obtain raw products for manufac- 
tures because they cannot trade. 


Triumph over Obstacles 


Japan began to solve that problem 
half a century ago, as if guided by 
some unseen power to meet the 
exigencies of a far-off world crisis. 
This island empire, with hardly a fer- 
tile acre to spare if it were to meet 
the sustenance needs of its teeming 
millions, began to establish its silk 
industry. It made sericulture merely 
a by-product of its agriculture. 
Japan’s industrious farmers, toiling 
long hours in the rice paddies and 
truck gardens, found space for the 
mulberry tree; and the native farmers 
with their wives and children de- 
veloped silk culture with the aid and 
encouragement of government. 

What Japan has done with silk 
could have been done by some of the 
countries in Europe now prostrated 
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The wage of a girl in this modern Japanese cotton stocking 
factory is one-fourth that of her American sister. Sweatshop? 





by lack of buying power—i.e., abil- 
ity to exchange their products for 
the things they need. Japan has not 
been forced to resort to the trade 
restrictions adopted by other coun- 
tries. She has been able to trade her 
silk for cotton, copper, wool, in fact 
any raw material she needed. At 
times her exports of silk have ap- 
proximated a value of half a billion 
dollars. In the late ’80s Japan pro- 
duced about 8,000,000 pounds of silk, 
a minor contribution to the world’s 
needs. Now she controls the market 
in this staple commodity, supplying 
between 80 and 85 per cent of the 
world’s needs. 

In taking up some of the economic 
factors responsible for Japan’s suc- 
cess, it is necessary to refer only 
briefly to the remarkable facility of 
her people for rationalization of her 
industry. The compactness of her 
organization in the buying of raw 
materials, their manufacture into 
finished products, and the selling 
methods that have enabled her goods 
to penetrate into all quarters of the 
world, is worthy of special study. 

When Japan started on her larger 
industrial career her people were 
classed by sceptical western ob- 
servers as purely imitative, and large- 
ly lacking in originality. Undoubt- 
ed! a nation suddenly projected 
from an archaic feudal system into 
the world of twentieth-century tech- 
nology would have some lessons to 
learn. However, anyone who clings 
to the theory that Japan is lacking in 
originality and inventive talent is 
utterly ignorant of her advance in 
the sciences. The textile industry oi 
the Old World is nearly 200 years old, 
yet the most remarkable piece of tex- 
tile equipment today, according to 
reputable authorities, is the Toyoda 
automatic loom. 


Superior Equipment 


Japan today has about 8,000,000 
cotton spindles, and 300,000 looms. 
Its annual consumption of all kinds 
of cotton runs around 2,750,000’ bales. 
Great Britain, with 50,000,000 spindles 
and 650,000 looms, consumes about 
2,250,000. 

Why this difference? It can be 
partly explained on the ground that 
Lancashire devotes her textile equip- 
ment to goods of finer yarn counts, 
and for this reason the yardage out- 
put is lower per spindle and loom. 

This does not tell the whole story, 
however. England has 30,000 auto- 
matic looms, while Japan has 150,000. 
The Lancashire textile operative, 
protected by trade-union regula- 
tions, will tend only six looms. The 
Japanese operative will take care of 
fifty or sixty looms. 

As a matter of fact, textile experts 





of other countries are beginning to 
concede that much of Japan’s grow- 
ing preéminence in the industry is 
due to superior mill equipment. Ob- 
solescence has made its inroads on 
other countries, and no small part of 
the cause for high production costs is 
due to the maintenance in operation 
of antiquated machinery. It might 
be recalled that a recent inquiry re- 
garding the situation in the New 
England mill district disclosed the 
fact that some of the looms then in 
operation had been installed in 1885. 


Profit from Defeat 


Strange as it may seem, the mod- 
ernity of Japan’s textile industry has 
come as a triumph over what might 
have been considered in the case of 
a less resourceful people as irretriev- 
able disaster. The earthquake in 
1923, which laid in ruins some of the 
great Japanese mills, was grasped as 
an opportunity for modernization of 
textile equipment. When the mills 
were rebuilt they were furnished 
with the latest devices in every pro- 
cess of cotton manufacture, thus 
making it possible to cut production 
costs to an almost incredible extent. 

All this is part and parcel of a gen- 
eral scheme of intelligent rationaliza- 
tion. A Japanese economist, in an 
effort to explain the remarkable ad- 
vance of the overseas trade of his 
country, puts the moving causes into 
two categories: one, temporary or 
possibly circumstantial; the other 
permanent and fundamental. 

In the first class he places such 
factors as the devaluation of the yen 
and the reduction in costs resulting 
from the installation of new equip- 
ment and the low wage costs. In the 
latter group he lays emphasis on the 
following: “Patience, effort, sincer- 
ity, and all the other virtues peculiar 
to the Japanese race, the power to 
acquire technique, the simple and 
plain way of living, and rationaliza- 
tion of industrial organization.” 

These temporary factors have 
about spent their force. Yen deval- 
uation has been countered to a cer- 
tain extent and can be fully offset by 
depreciation elsewhere. The advance 
in plant modernization cannot be re- 
garded as an enduring advantage 
when other nations can do the same. 
When it comes to national character, 
however, we find a dynamic force 
that will continue assertive until de- 
cadence impairs its power. Of this 
the Japanese people give no present 
indication. 

Broadly speaking, when we come 
down to the essentials of a nation’s 
progress the controlling factors are 
not represented so much by material 
elements, such as natural resources 
and mechanical equipment, as by the 
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character of the people themselves. 
A number of years ago an astute 
foreign observer set forth the leading 
national traits of the Japanese as fol- 
lows: “Frugality, physical endur- 
ance, a spirit of obedience ingrained 
through centuries of experience with 
autocratic control, altruism, or a mu- 
tuality of feeling proceeding out of 
family tradition, and last, but not 
least, a genius for detail.” 

Uninformed laymen of Occidental 
countries have found it difficult to 
understand the willingness of Japan- 
ese industrial workers to accept wage 
scales incomparably lower than those 
of Europe and America. When we 
look beneath the surface of obscur- 
ing incidentals, we find two explana- 
tions for this attitude. One repre- 
sents a combination of economic 
factors along with national habits and 
social customs. The other derives 
from the spirit of the people. 

It is true that money wages are 
relatively low in Japan, but it can- 
not be said that in terms of satisfac- 
tions they afford an _ unfavorable 
contrast with the wage returns else- 
where. Several years ago Mr. 
Charles K. Moser, who later became 
chief of the Far Eastern Section of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in our Department of 
Commerce, went to Japan to make a 
study of the cotton textile industry. 
Mr. Moser at that time reported that 
the average daily wage of all male 
employes was 2.09 yen, or the 
equivalent of $1.04%% at the rate of 
exchange prevailing at that time. In 
addition, male employes were given a 
semi-annual bonus of 164.77 yen, or 
counting twenty-six work days per 
month, 1.55 yen per day. Thus the 
average daily wage of a male em- 
ployee amounted to 3.64 yen, or $1.55. 


Youthful Labor 


The female operatives greatly out- 
number males in the Japanese mills, 
and are mostly daughters of peasants 
recruited from farming districts. 
They enter the mills at from 14 to 17 
years of age, and their average ten- 
ure is about three years. They then 
leave to get married and only rarely 
return to services at the mills. As a 
result of this process, Japanese labor 
is constantly recruited from youth, a 
condition far different from the mode 
in other countries, where employes 
frequently reach a fairly advanced 
age. 

At the time Mr. Moser made his 
investigation, the average earnings of 
a female employee were 1.55 yen per 
day. She is charged, however, 15 
sen per day for her food, the actual 
cost of which is 45 sen, or 30 sen 
more than she pays for it. Actually, 


therefore, the wage at that time was 
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1.85 yen per day. In addition to this, 
there was a semi-annual bonus that 
brought the actual pay of a female 
employee to 2.06 yen per day. 

Since the time of Mr. Moser’s in- 
vestigation—in 1930—wage rates of 
female employees have been reduced. 
They now range from 2312 cents to 
33 cents per day. The reduced wage 
scale, when expressed in terms of 
dollars or pounds at the current rate 
of exchange, may be ridiculously low. 
This is what has caused such a stir 
among foreign critics. However, the 
important thing to be kept in mind is 
that in Japan a yen is still a yen, 
with no material impairment in its 
purchasing power. 


Standards of Living 


There has been much discussion of 
the Japanese standard of living as 
compared with the Occident. On this 
point Dr. K. K. Kawakami had the 
following to say in the April, 1934, 
issue of Foreign Affairs: 

“The truth is that there is no 
higher or lower, no superior or in- 
ferior, standard of living as between 
Japan and the West. The question is 
simply one of difference. Transplant 
a Japanese mill-hand to Lancashire, 
give him an iron bed with a soft mat- 
tress, put him on a ration of bread 
and butter, beefsteak, coffee and 
cream, and he will go on a strike, de- 
manding Japanese bedding spread on 
a matted floor, and a ration of fish, 
rice and vegetables which, to him, 
are more palatable and wholesome. 
It is the misfortune of the British or 
American that his standard calls for 
higher-priced materials than the 
Japanese, that is all.” 

To the average Western mind, the 
acceptance of low wages and prevail- 
ing living standards by Japanese 
workers is more or less of a riddle. 
Such a view does not take into con- 
sideration the offsets in the form of 
rationalized welfare undertakings so 
widespread throughout the island 
empire. The female textile operative 
undergoes no hardship in the task 
assigned to her. Her standard of liv- 
ing in the cotton mill represents a 
distinct advance, both economically 
and socially, over the conditions in 
the rural district from which she 
comes. 

My old friend Arno Pearse, former 
secretary of the International Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers Associations, did 
much to dispose of the bogey of coo- 
lie labor when he gave his observa- 
tions of conditions in .a_ typical 
Japanese mill. Describing the dor- 
mitories for the female operatives, he 
said: 

“Each room is provided with the 
usual alcove, the most distinguished 








place in every Japanese room. There 
will be found a little altar, books, and 
writing materials. There will hang 
a Japanese scroll-picture, or the por- 
traits of the Emperor and Empress. 
Fresh flower decorations are placed 
in every room. Scrupulous cleanli- 
ness and tidiness reign supreme in 
the dormitories. . . . 

“The welfare work undertaken by 
the Japanese mills calls for the ad- 
miration of anyone who takes the 
trouble to investigate it impartially. 
About 80 per cent of the operatives 
live on the premises, and two hours 
are daily devoted to schooling. Not 
only is the ordinary school curricu- 
lum provided, but practical subjects 
and even ethics are taught.” 

Foreign critics are prone to ascribe 
the complacence of Japanese labor to 
ignorant subservience. This impres- 
sion is grossly at variance with the 
facts. No country in the Western 
world has made greater cultural 
strides than Japan in recent years. It 
may be surprising to many to learn 
that more books are published in 
Japan today than in any other coun- 
try in the world. Every opportunity 
is given the employees for cultural 
and social betterment. In the case of 
the female operatives, the percentage 
of illiteracy has been reduced to a 
minimum. The girls can read and 
write before they take up factory 
work. When they come to the mill, 
they are put through a scheduled 
regimen of mental and moral train- 
ing, and prominent in the curriculum 
is the course of lectures on mutual 
love. Training is organized by the 
Japan Cultural Association, in which 
membership is open to all operatives 
in sympathy with its purposes. 


Labor Troubles 


In setting forth this general aspect 
of unity, there is no intention to 
depict a paradise blithely free from 
discord. It will be recalled that along 
in 1932 vigorous steps were taken to 
suppress communist outbreaks, and 
it might be stated that these were 
sufficiently extreme to achieve their 
purpose. The incident, in spite of the 
severity of the measures, was not 
without its tinge of humor. The Nip- 
ponese intelligentsia are not greatly 
unlike the indignant intellectuals of 
other countries. In the case of Japan, 
however, these agitators did not find 
it particularly difficult to adopt new 
concepts so long as they had an op- 
portunity for vociferous display. The 
following formal statement gives 
testimony of the apostasy: 

“We are firmly opposed to both 
the formal internationalism based on 
either adherence to the Soviet 
Union or the Comintern following 
and the chauvinistic bourgeois na- 
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tionalism of the fascists, and are 
convinced that nothing but one- 
country-socialism constructed on the 
equal rights of the Japanese, For- 
mosan and Korean races is the way 
to the realization of a future totali- 
tarian society.” 

A Japanese commentator referring 
to this recantation made the follow- 
ing observation: “As seen by this, 
they (the intelligentsia) have reached 
a recognition of the uniqueness of 
our state and people, and there have 
since appeared a number of followers 
who are labeled Tenkosha or re- 
tractors, meaning those who have 
abandoned their communistic prin- 
ciples. The literary men among these 
followers who had accomplished ac- 
tive creative work as _ proletarian 
writers have begun to find a new 
field of literary work as retraction 
writers, as they are generally called.” 

It is difficult for the peoples of 
Western nations to comprehend even 
slightly the scope and intensity of 
Japanese solidarity. Herein is where 
we find the fruits of the doctrine of 
mutual aid so strongly emphasized 
in the Japanese social and political 
code. Its ramifications extend from 
the Emperor down to the lowest ele- 
ment in Japanese society. It is in- 
grained in customs and sanctified by 
an emotion approaching the religious. 

It might be stated in passing that 
government in Japan, while able to 
exert the most autocratic power over 
all activities, contents itself with a co- 
operative encouragement that pro- 
vides an enormous stimulus to pri- 
vate enterprise. In no recorded case 
has it employed its authority to casti- 
gate or restrict the productive units 
that have done so much to advance 
the economic status of the country. 

On the other hand, the claims that 
Japanese enterprise has derived one 
of its main impulses from govern- 
ment subsidies appears to be utterly 
baseless. The entrepreneurs have 
been quite able to take care of them- 
selves without government aid. Dr. 
Kawakami asserts that government 
subventions, in their total, amount to 
no more than $10,000,000 a year, and 
half of these are allocated to the 
merchant marine. 


Buddhist Opiates 


No clear conception of the spirit 
behind the activities of Japan in all 
fields of endeavor could be obtained 
without a knowledge of the part 
played by the recent movement 
which bears the name of “The Revi- 
val of Religions”. The zeal for na- 
tional unity has been fired to a great 
extent by the activity and participa- 
tion of the Buddhist priesthood. Bud- 
dhism in its essential principles has 

(Continued on page 56) 











THAT BURROWING BEAN 


BY JO CHAMBERLIN AND HARRY SHAW 


Pertinent facts and figures on the nut which is not a nut, and how 


the AAA is endeavoring to help the peanut industry. 


cheer but marketers howl. Peanuts may yet become a taxed luxury. 


SUPPOSE YOU ARE an average person 
who has invited a few friends in for 
an evening of bridge. You decide 
that they should have some nuts to 
nibble on, so you hie yourself down 
to the store beforehand. 

A year or so ago you could have 
bought a pound of peanuts for 10 
cents, or a pound of cashew nuts 
for 80 cents. So you bought the pea- 
nuts. Today in the better retail shops 
you pay 30 cents for peanuts, or 40 
to 50 cents for cashews. So, economy 
no longer being the national watch- 
word, you buy the swankier cashews. 

A simple matter, this transaction, 
but it is giving the New Dealers 
headaches. The peanut, like the po- 
tato, is under an AAA control pro- 
gram to boost prices for some 90,000 
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growers in our southern states. Two 
years ago the grower received about 
1% cents a pound for his peanuts. 
Today he will get about 3% cents, 
and the AAA hopes eventually to give 
him 6.2 cents, a parity price. 

One flaw is that although the plan 
helps the grower, the marketer gets 
a host of new worries because of 
competition resulting from price in- 
creases. Cashews, for instance. To 
keep the edible peanut market up, 
more peanuts are being diverted into 
peanut oil, with growers and process- 
ors receiving payments from the 
AAA for so doing. But the high price 
of peanut oil puts it at a disadvantage 
in competition with other vegetable 
oils such as coconut oil. Therefore a 
3-cent excise tax was placed on coco- 


If the 1935 peanut crop had been equally distributed, 
each one of us would have received ten pounds. 
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nut oil—only to put a good many 
Filipino coconut growers on the dole. 
It is all very complicated and contro- 
versial. An industry which most 
people would think a rather simple 
one is really quite involved. 

The plight of the peanut distributor 
was amusingly brought before the 
public last year in headlines. <A 
Greek gentleman named S. Zasillakos 
had sold peanuts from a gaily dec- 
orated wagon at the corner of the 
White House grounds for a quarter 
of a century, and among his customers 
were many of the political great. The 
traffic experts decided, however, that 
his pushcart was in the way, and that 
he must move it elsewhere. Almost 
immediately after the story broke in 
the newspapers, Mrs. Roosevelt sent 
a note to the President: “Must this 
man go?” The President said, “No!” 

A fine outlet for the peanut grow- 
er was thus saved by executive fiat, 
but this stirring victory was hardly 
enough to put the industry back on 
its feet after the slump, and Chester 
Davis’ men are working long hours 
today in its behalf. The AAA points 
out that peanut prices are double 
what they were, and modestly takes 
the credit. The majority of the farm- 
ers are for regulation, even if the 
marketers are not. But assuming that 
the crop can be controlled (leaving 
aside for the moment any basic 
economic questions such as restric- 
tion versus abundance) there are still 
many marketing problems to be 
solved. 

Truth is that most people never 
think of the peanut as having much 
swank. Proud pecans and pistachios, 
fat and prosperous brazil nuts, al- 
monds, and even the essentially 
effeminate filberts all rank higher in 
the social scale. The peanut has come 
up in the world, but he still has a 
long way to go. The smaller margin 
of profit in peanuts, because of lower 
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prices, has a good deal to do with the 
disdainful attitude of the nut dealers. 
That and the fact that the peanut is 
an every day sort of fellow, and it is 
always hard to sell anything demo- 
cratic in a democracy. 

The peanut, or “monkey food”, has 
suffered considerably from monkey 
business. Many a person thinks that 
he does not like peanuts, when the 
truth is that he does not like stale 
peanuts. Peanuts in the shell, for 
instance, are good only for a day or 
two after roasting, even if kept at 
proper temperature. In the ordinary 
street vendor’s cart they may be al- 
ternately warmed and cooled for 
more than a week. 


Salt Is Cheap 


Ordinarily one does not get the best 
grade in the machines that sell loose 
peanuts, for the reason that a small, 
even-sized peanut must be used to 
get through the machines. Usually 
Spanish type peanuts of mediocre 
quality are used; and they may have 
been in the machine for days and 
days. Also, salt is cheap and you get 
a lot of it. Sometimes high-grade 
peanuts are adulterated with lower 
grades. 

The wise thing to do is to buy pea- 
nuts at a store where one is confident 
that they are fresh, or to buy them 
only after sampling. The taste test 
is the only real way of knowing what 
one is getting. It is nearly always 
good to buy when a department 
store or large drug store puts on a 
peanut sale as a “leader”, for then 
the nuts have been procured on 
special order. 

The peanut is not really a nut. It 
is a vegetable, belonging to the bean 
family. In the South it goes under 
the lowly names of goober or pindar, 
and elsewhere as monkey food and 
ground nut. None of these terms, as 
any advertising man will tell you, has 
much sales or sex appeal. 

Even so, the peanut has an inter- 
esting personality. He is often called 
the burrowing bean, because after 
the flower fades the plant stems bend 
over from a height of about eighteen 
inches and, like an ostrich hiding his 
head, bury the pods in the ground to 
mature. In the late summer and 
autumn the nuts are thrown out of 
the ground with a digger, and then 
dried in piles or stacks for four to 
six weeks. Threshing machines re- 
move the pods from the vines. 

Then most of the hard-pressed 
small growers or share-croppers rush 
them off to the local mill for process- 
ing. Larger growers are not in such 
a hurry and can dicker for better 
prices. Peanuts are usually cleaned, 
polished, powdered, and assorted be- 
fore leaving the mill, and get con- 
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VIRGINIA After the peanut plant blooms, the stems bend down, 
ostrich-like, and bury their pods in the soil to mature. 








In autumn the vines are dug and dried, threshed for 
the pods as pictured, or fed as hay to the livestock. 
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siderable grooming before making the 
sup~ me sacrifice in someone’s gullet. 

The peanut plant originally came 
from Brazil, was carried to Africa 


during our colonial times, and thence. 


arrived in the United States on slave 
ships. Before the Civil War the pea- 
nut was little known outside of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee; 
but when the Union troops went back 
to their homes they took along with 
them a liking for peanuts. 
Production for 1935 was indi- 
cated on November 1 at 1,280,000,000 
pounds, or 20 per cent above 1934’s 
1,063,000,000 pounds, and 36 per cent 
above the 1928-1932 average of 
938,880,000 pounds. The average yield 
per acre in 1935 is estimated at 
75€ pounds, which can be compared 
wich 677 pounds for 1934 and 707 
pounds average for the period 1923- 
1932. The total production figure of 
1,280,000,000 pounds for 1935 does not 
include the very substantial acreage 
cut for hay, grazed or plowed-under. 
It does represent about 1,800,000 
acres whose nuts were gathered. 


Enormous World Crop 


Our United States production is 
still less than one-tenth of world 
production, some 70 per cent of which 
comes from Asia and about 20 per 
cent from Africa. The peanut is es- 
sentially a tropical plant and grows 
only in our southern and south- 
western states. About half the do- 
mestic production comes from the 
three states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. The other half, 
almost, comes from South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. About one-tenth of the whole 
comes from Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana. 

There are a large number of grades 
and types of peanuts grown in the 
South and Southwest. The three 
main types are Virginia, Spanish, and 
Georgia runner. These three in turn 
have a dozen or more sub-species. 
Virginia runners, Virginia bunch, and 
Jumbo varieties are large podded 
nuts, the kind most frequently sold in 
the shell. Spanish peanuts are 
smaller and are much used for candy 
and peanut oil. Size does not deter- 
mine quality, although Virginia run- 
ners are considered superior by most 
people. Spanish peanuts are perhaps 
the most widely distributed type in 
the South. The Georgia runner is a 
large podded peanut often substituted 
for the Virginia in peanut butter and 
candy. The term Jumbo is both a 
variety and a grade which includes 
all large nuts of the Virginia type. 
The term is no criterion of quality 
for the buyer. 

To many people peanuts are just 
peanuts, to be eaten at the ball park, 


circus, or zoo. Fact is that the peanuts 
eaten thus are but a small part of the 
total output. Some 45 per cent of the 
crop never leaves the farm, the nuts 
being fed to livestock, the plants used 
for hay. The remainder goes into 
cleomargarine, shortening, salad oil, 
soap, and nuts for eating. In years 
gone by, peanut oil was used as a 
lubricant on railway locomotives in 
the South and in the cotton mills. It 
is still used to light the lamps of 
China. 

At the ball parks peanuts sell well 
throughout the entire summer, but 
they go better on cold days. More 
peanuts are sold at ball games than 
at other sporting events. The time 
of day has something to do with this, 
for a man craves something to hold 
off hunger until supper time. The 
late Harry Stevens, often referred to 
as the man who parlayed a peanut 
into a million dollars, long wondered 
why peanuts, by making one thirsty, 
didn’t stimulate the sale of pop. He 
discovered that the fans disliked to 
tilt the head to drink out of a bottle, 
because they lost sight of the play. 
He furnished straws, and sales of 
pop went up. 

Nobody buys peanuts at racetracks 
because most racing people bet. They 
have a race card in one hand and a 
pencil in the other. Shelling pea- 
nuts requires two hands. Hot dogs 
can be eaten with one. Peanut con- 
sumption has picked up tremendously 
at football games in the past two or 
three years, but no one knows why. 

In the South a popular form of 
rural entertainment is “pindar boil- 
ing”. Gallons and even bushels of 
peanuts with the hulls on are boiled 
in very salty water in large iron pots. 
The peanuts are served hot and soft, 
and are much liked during the fall 
and winter months. Sometimes small 
Negro boys hawk peanuts prepared 
in this fashion through the streets of 
southern cities, calling their wares 
much as they do clams or crabs. 


Peanut Specials 


In some southern towns salted pea- 
nuts are put into the ubiquitous 
Coca-Cola and (so help us) drunk or 
eaten simultaneously. In New York 
City, just so you will not think 
southern folk are the only crazy ones, 
creamed peanuts are served on rice 
in goofy, expensive restaurants. Pea- 
nuts are eaten in about the same 
amounts, proportionately, all over the 
country. Chicago seems to eat more 
than any other city, but what the 
reason is we really don’t know. Even 
the presence of. large candy manu- 
facturers fails to explain it. 

Ordinarily, shelled and salted pea- 
nuts sold in small bags are not really 
roasted, but are made tasty by what 
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amounts to frying or boiling in a 
good grade of vegetable oil. If they 
were shelled and then roasted in reg- 
ular ovens, as are unshelled peanuts, 
they would become too dry. 

Peanut butter, because of the low 
margin of profit, is not a great money 
maker for the food companies. The 
truth is that the manufacture of pea- 
nut butter is frequently a local enter- 
prise. The method is so simple (grind 
roasted peanuts.and add 1 to 4 per 
cent of salt) that almost anyone can 
engage in its preparation. Large food 
companies cannot meet the lower 
prices of local dealers, because of 
freight rates, advertising, and the ex- 
pense of glass jars. 

Oddly enough, peanut butter came 
into use about twenty-five years ago 
as a food for invalids. It is difficult 
to get a consistency that is neither 
too dry nor too oily. Different kinds 
of peanuts, with varying degrees of 
oil content, are usually blended to- 
gether. One enterprising man re- 
cently obtained a patent on adding 
honey to peanut butter, ostensibly to 
keep it from cloying. 

Even though it will stick to the roof 
of his mouth, the average American 
insists on eating nearly a pound of 
peanut butter a year. 

Probably close to 300,000,000 pounds 
of peanuts are used every year in 
the manufacture of confections such 
as peanut bars, peanut brittle, sugar 
and chocolate coated peanuts, and 
crackers of various sorts for sale at 
soda fountains and in delicatessen 
stores. 


Peanut-oil production in this coun- . 


try really began when there was a 
demand for margarines, lard sub- 
stitutes, and vegetable oils to supply 
glycerin for explosives. Pressing is 
not a difficult process, and many cot- 
ton-seed crushing plants work on 
peanuts in the off season. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Government has tried 
to get some 100 per cent cotton farmers 
to diversify by raising peanuts. 

The boll weevii’s ruinous effect on 
cotton caused many southern farm- 
ers to switch to the peanut, which is 
practically free from plant diseases 
and insect pests. Some years ago 
this change-over resulted in a great 
stir of activity and prosperity around 
Enterprise, Alabama. The citizens 
voted $3,000 for a public monument 
with the inscription: “In profound 
appreciation of the boll weevil and 
what it has done as a herald of pros- 
perity, this monument is erected by 
the citizens of Enterprise, Coffee 
County, Alabama”. 

Most peanut oil is combined with 
other vegetable oils to make oleo- 
margarine, shortening, candles, soap, 
and salad oils. It is often used to 
cook sardines, because it will stand 

(Continued on page 62) 








THE SOUTH IS STILL SOLID 


SIX EDITORS RENDER A REPORT 


Cotton plantations and cotton mills; tobacco farms and 


cigarette factories. These major enterprises of southern citizens have 
prospered under the New Deal. And federal relief money is abundant. 


REPUBLICANISM asserted itself in every 
line of interpretation published here 
last month, from the pens of New 
England’s leading newspaper editors. 
Statesmen at Washington had not had 
New England in mind when framing 
novel legislation. There had been 
some slight advantage to New En- 
gland farmers in the results of 
tobacco and milk regulation, for ex- 
ample, and very much damage to 
New England mills when AAA 
raised the cost of domestic cotton 
above world levels. 

But Democracy rides in the saddle 
this month, as we present the views 
of southern editors regarding na- 
_ tional affairs and policies. The South 
has reason to like the New Deal. 
We pointed out last month that all 
six states of New England, combined, 
had drawn $1,000,000 in AAA benefits 
during 1934. But Mississippi alone 
drew almost $16,000,000. Alabama, 
Georgia and North Carolina each 
drew more than $12,000,000. South 
Carolina was not far behind. 

Only Virginia, among the six south- 
ern states under review here, was 
treated meagerly by the Democracy 
at Washington; and yet even Vir- 
ginia’s AAA benefits were more 
than twice those of all six New En- 
gland states combined. 

There is an engaging frankness in 
the comment of these southern 
editors. A presidential election is in 
the wind, and their thoughts run to 
politics. Besides, state and _ local 
governments, as well as individuals, 
find their every-day lives directed 
largely from Washington these days. 
The citadel of state’s rights, under- 
mined, seems to be content to bask in 
the golden sunlight of New Deal 
blessings. 

“It is humanly impossible to de- 
feat $4,880,000,000,” quotes one of our 
southern editors. “The South is in 
the saddle . . . but it doesn’t know 


where to ride,” is the comment of 
another. A third writes: “Even if 
this state were rock-ribbed Republi- 
can it is difficult to conceive—in view 
of manifold and concrete benefits re- 
ceived—that it would not support the 
Democratic presidential ticket.” 

Yet these six southern states and 
perhaps three of their neighbors, 
Democratic since the carpet-bag days 
that followed the Civil War, offer any 
normal Democratic candidate more 
than a third of the electoral votes 
necessary for a clear title to White 
House occupancy. 

Last month a Republican section 
of the country, this month a Demo- 
cratic section; perhaps next month 
we shall tap the opinion of debatable 
ground. 


By Doucrias SouTHALL FREEMAN 
Editor, Richmond News Leader 


TuroucHout the depression, Virginia 
has had less unemployment and less 
acute suffering than any of the states 
with perhaps three exceptions. 

This has been due primarily to the 
diversification of her agriculture and 
to the nature of her urban industries. 
Although more than half of southside 
Virginia is devoted to growing to- 
bacco, the state has not had to en- 
dure the thraldom of one-crop econ- 
omy. She has no very large city 
where the shut-down of a single fac- 
tory might put 5,000 men on the 
street. Richmond’s greatest manufac- 
tured product is cigarettes, for which 
there has been a sustained market. 
The seaboard cities have had much 
work in the shipyards. 

Federal crop-control undoubtedly 
has been a third factor in relieving 
the depression in Virginia. The basic 
theories of AAA have not been ac- 
cepted without reservation by a ma- 
jority of the Virginia farmers, who 
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are essentially individualistic and 
have never made a success in the past 
of any long-continued and large-scale 
system of codperative marketing. 
They may doubt the wisdom of 
AAA now, but they gratefully cash 
its checks. 

Fiscal conservatism has contributed 
to relief. Most Virginia counties and 
cities have cut their tax-rates. The 
state government has lived within its 
revenues and probably will end the 
fiscal year without a deficit. 

Behind these four factors has been 
a fifth—the memory of old adversity. 
If it be true, as many visitors affirm, 
that Virginians have accepted hard 
times with stoicism, it must be in part 
because they realize that their woes 
are less than those of their fathers in 
the years after the war between the 
states. 

Virginia is recovering fast. Most of 
her industries are operating full- 
time, with larger payrolls. The tour- 
ist trade, which last year brought 
$73,000,000 into the state, promises 
to be even better in 1936. Barring 
some new world-calamity, there is no 
reason to doubt the emergence of 
Virginia from her distresses. 

Beneficiaries of federal relief and 
recipients of AAA payments support 
Mr. Roosevelt, and to that extent can 
be said to endorse the New Deal. 
Most of the political leaders of the 
state, as well as the industrialists, re- 
gard the President as radical and ex- 
travagant; but the business men have 
no candidate to offer against him, and 
the politicians, were they bold enough 
to oppose him openly, would consider 
a denunciation of the New Deal a 
repudiation of the Democratic party. 

The state’s delegation to the Dem- 
ocratic national convention probably 
will be instructed for Mr. Roosevelt. 
A popular Republican candidate for 
the presidency will receive a good 
vote from the conservative, well-to- 





do eiement, but Mr. Roosevelt will 
carry the state. 

Trouble-hunters might as_ well 
look elsewhere: there is nothing in 
Virginia to excite or invite them. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


By Jurian S. MILter 
Editor, Charlotte Observer 


STRONG AND MILITANT minorities in 
North Carolina are out of step with 
the advanced democracy of their 
national leadership, but the com- 
posite mind of the state remains 
faithful to party traditions and strings 
along with the Administration. 

Disaffection within the Democratic 
ranks of the state can be located by 
the noise being made. It exists 
largely among select groups, in the 
main segregated to offended business 
and industrial and financial classes. 
Among such the apostasy runs all the 
way from embittered denunciation of 
the New Deal to cautious reluctance 
and a vocal skepticism toward a na- 
tional program, under Democratic 
auspices, which cuts deeply across 
the ingrained political and economic 
cultures of the Old South. 

Being, however, a commonwealth 
in which crowd-consciousness pre- 
vails and has its way at the polls, 
dominating the political complexion 
of the state, North Carolina is ap- 
parently in no danger of repeating 
the historic precedent of 1928 when 
it gave its electoral vote to Hoover. 

While North Carolina—the New 
England State of the South and 
therefore more ownership-minded 
than its neighbors in the southern 
confederation—has its powerful and 
impressive industrial leadership, such 
has never been in control of its 
political destiny. Domination rests 
largely with its agrarian citizenship, 
which centers in the eastern half of 
the state. Its manufacturing empire 
covers only a limited area in the pied- 
mont counties. 

This small numerical minority 
furnishes the state the preponder- 
ance of its entire wealth-creation, 
and therefore its taxable support. 
But the agricultural kingdom con- 
trols its political decisions. 

This agrarian population of North 
Carolina is intensely, almost fiercely, 
partisan. It wears the Democratic 
label with a loyalty that amounts to 
a passion and seldom asks questions. 
In the present equation this citizen- 
ship is subscribing to the New Deal 
with noisy elation. 

Not only is it being moved into 
this position of fidelity to the pres- 
ent national Administration because 
of old labels and loyalties to party 
banners, but also because of a dol- 
lars-and-cents evaluation of AAA 


policies. North Carolina farmers are 
not arguing as to the origin of their 
prosperity. In their opinion it came 
by reason of, and not in spite of, gov- 


* ernmental assistance and subsidy. 


With cotton and tobacco consti- 
tuting the two major cash crops of 
this controlling rural population, and 
with both of these lifted into higher 
and more profitable price estates, 
North Carolina planters go along 
with Al Smith, at least to the point 
of exclaiming that nobody ought to 
shoot Santa Claus. 

Only two States in the American 
commonwealth rank above North 
Carolina in value of farm products: 
California and Texas. Last year, it 
led all others in percentage of in- 
crease in such values. The result 
is that tax receipts, cancelled farm 
mortgages, and bank deposit slips all 
are being exhibited on its farms, none 
of which has been in hand since 1929. 
That innovation has turned the state’s 
farmers into crusading evangelists 
for the agricultural New Deal. 

But apart from this strongly-sanc- 
tioning majority, the Democratic 
party in North Carolina has been 
rapidly losing faithful and good sol- 
diers and failing at the same time to 
recruit to fill up the gaps created 
by the anti-Roosevelt offensive. A 
few class-groups are both vocally 
fearful and fearfully vocal. 

Even these may admit that the 
motif of the New Deal is wholesome, 
defensible, and desirable, but they 
are contending that its mechanics is 
mischievous. If they grant that New 
Deal policies strive for a more social- 
minded economy, they nevertheless 
insist that such a worthy objective 
should be reached by more orthodox 
agencies and by roads dotted with 
old-fashioned sign-posts. 

North Carolina is neither brutally 
feudal nor Bourbon in its approach 
to the issue of a surer, safer, sounder, 
saner, and more humane social, 
political, and economic national 
order. Only rarely is a Tory to be 
found who fights back from his cita- 
del of privilege against the currents 
that sweep American civilization to- 
ward higher ground. The state ap- 
plauds the humanitarianism of the 
New Deal, its wise ethics and its in- 
telligent selfishness, but it is pausing 
ever and anon in its sobering judg- 
ment to take inventory of its ap- 
plause, and going off by itself to 
wonder about it all. 

For North Carolina is a state that 
abhors sentiment for a federalized 
political management. Its more 
thoughtful citizenry, including even 
its agrarians and others in direct line 
with the benefits of governmental 
subsidy (once these are divorced 
from a_pocket-book appraisement 
and partisanry) are not yet con- 
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vinced that the traditions of the past 
as to self-government are obsolete, 
or out of place, or ought to be junked 
in this advanced era. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


By Witu1am E. Gonzaes 
Editor, Columbia State 


SoutH Caro.tina awoke four years 
ago with a bad headache. 

The depression had forced the 
Legislature to face realities, and one 
of those was an overdraft of around 
seven million dollars. Falling reve- 
nues were accompanied by warnings 
from farmers that they would stand 
no more taxes. Appropriations were 
slashed and salaries cut. Half the in- 
come from taxes on real estate was 
set aside for the amortization of the 
deficit. For the first time in a third 
of a century the state came to live 
within its income. Good financing 
and refinancing strengthened the 
state’s position. Every obligation has 
been met in full or provided for, and 
the state’s credit is excellent. 

But a small part of the cost of ap- 
propriations by the Legislature is 
borne by real estate. The levy for 
state purposes is only five mills, and 
that is laid upon assessed values aver- 
aging below 25 per cent of real values. 
The burden on land is from taxes for 
county governments, but the farmers 
persist in charging the Legislature 
with all tax bills. 

While proponents of a general sales 
tax have never been able to make 
headway, special taxes on soft drinks 
and tobacco in all forms now seem to 
be fixtures. These, with the income 
tax and revenue from the sale of 
liquor, keep the budget balanced. 

The heavy tax on gasoline—six 
cents a gallon—is the tax probably 
most cheerfully paid. This revenue 
goes to the highway building system 
and those who pay can see the re- 
sults. Despite Governor Johnston’s 
war on the personnel of the highway 
department, the work of that agency 
has provided a system of roads in 
which the people take justified pride. 

What of South Carolina and the 
New Deal? Probably no state has re- 
ceived, relatively, greater direct and 
related benefits. Under the NRA the 
cotton mills, from which more than 
20 per cent of the white population 
draws support, ran full time and paid 
better wages. Except for the normal 
community-chest activities in a few 
cities, the federal government has 
borne the total burden of relief. 

There were here the same frauds, 
abuses, impositions that were com- 
mon elsewhere; an inevitable condi- 
tion when there is no trained and 
established organization for investi- 
gation, or time to investigate. 
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With mortgages overdue and cotton 
selling at five cents, the farmer was 
in desperate condition. Cotton prices 
were advanced and thousands of 
farmers were saved through assist- 
ance given by government agencies. 
What of society security? South 
Carolina has thought little about it. 
Last winter, after years of contest, a 
good workmen’s compensation law 
was enacted by the Legislature. Old- 
age pensions are favored “in prin- 
ciple”. When it comes to appropriat- 
ing a million or two to match federal 
provisions, there will be opposition 
from the taxpayers. 
It might be assumed that the peo- 
ple of any cotton-producing state 
would be acutely concerned in foreign 
trade, since there cannot be normal 
cotton production at fair prices with- 
out heavy cotton exports. But neither 
people nor Congressmen in South 
Carolina can be persuaded to delve 
into the perplexities of that subject. 
Politics? It must not be assumed 
that because South Carolina, voting 
with perfect freedom, would be over- 
whelmingly for the nomination and 
reélection of Roosevelt, the Admin- 
istration is without criticism. Criti- 
cism is remarkably free and unre- 
strained. One of the most important 
daily newspapers of the state has al- 
most daily adversely criticized New 
Deal policies; some weekly news- 
papers are critical. In any gathering 
in any club will be found men op- 
posed to the New Deal and express- 
ing themselves. Heavy beneficiaries 
of one New Deal measure will disap- 
prove of some other measure. But in 
discussions there is no heat. 
President Roosevelt has not engen- 
dered that degree of personal enthu- 
siasm which might have been ex- 
pected, and which was marked in so 
many of the supporters of Woodrow 
Wilson. Perhaps hero worship is de- 
cadent. But the sentiment here is 
that, whatever mistakes have been 
made, he saved the country from a 
revolution in which the eastern and 
mid-western sections would have 
been the chief victims. With all its 
faults, South Carolinians stand by the 
New Deal and hope for modifications 
and improved policies. 


By Freperick SULLENS 
Editor, Jackson Daily News 


MisstssrPrt, essentially an agricultural 
state, with 89.7 per cent of its popu- 
lation rural, about equally divided 
between whites and blacks, is stand- 
ing squarely behind the New Deal. 

Mississippi will continue to do so, 
especially if federal money continues 
to come this way. 

Mississippi, most thoroughly Dem- 


ocratic state in the Union, where all 
precincts vote almost solidly for the 
party presidential nominee—regard- 
less of who he may be, or whatever 
the issues—has been highly favored 
by the New Deal. 

Mississippi, proportionate to popu- 
lation and actual needs, has probably 
received a larger percentage of fed- 
eral funds for various purposes than 
any other state in the Union—thanks 
mostly to the influence and activities 
of Senator Pat Harrison, Administra- 
tion leader and New Deal champion. 

Not until December 1, when the 
federal dole was cut off, did Missis- 
sippi spend even a thin dime for 
work-relief or direct relief. There is 
now being disbursed for unemploy- 
ables $700,000 appropriated at a spe- 
cial legislative session, estimated to be 
enough to take care of 31,000 unem- 
ployables for a period of four months. 
It was hard to convince the lawmak- 
ers that the WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins was not joking when 
he said that no more money for any 
form of direct relief would be allotted 
to this state. 

Since the beginning of the New 
Deal, Mississippi has received more 
than $45,000,000 for direct relief. This 
was up to the time a shift of program 
was made at Washington and the 
spending of $4,880,000,000 was di- 
vided between WPA Hopkins and 
PWA Ickes. 

Now Mississippi is getting its full 
share of the new projects. Highways 
are being built, schoolhouses con- 
structed or enlarged, drainage proj- 
ects put under way, Gulf Coast har- 
bors improved, welfare workers galore 
sent out over the state, airports and 
national guard armories dotted over 
the face of the map, and the big 
spending spree merrily continues. 

Up to the 1st of December the AAA 
cotton control plan had paid to Mis- 
sissippi cotton farmers $44,000,000 for 
cotton they did not grow—did not 
even put in the ground. This does 
not include corn and hog benefits. 

The state’s cotton crop for 1935 has 
an estimated value of $100,000,000, 
including the seed, as compared with 
$41,000,000 in 1933. Only the small 
tenant farmers and share-croppers, 
growing two bales or less, are ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction. 

Work has started on the Natchez 
Trace Parkway, following the route 
over which Andrew Jackson marched 
his troops from Nashville to New Or- 
leans. Estimated cost is $35,000,000, 
most of it to be spent in Mississippi. 

The Coldwater-Tallahatchie drain- 
age project, to reclaim several mil- 
lion acres of the most fertile soil in 
the world, alluvial lands of the delta, 
has also been launched. That means 
about $25,000,000 more federal money. 

An additional $10,000,000 for trunk 
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line highway building has been ear- 
marked by the President for a con- 
struction program beginning with the 
new year. Probably half of the 
weekly quotas now coming from the 
PWA and WPA at Washington is 
being spent on secondary roads. 

Cheap electricity and electrification 
of rural homes over a goodly part of 
the state is promised by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. There go more 
millions. 

Small is the growling and few are 
the murmurs of discontent in Missis- 
sippi concerning the New Deal. An 
overwhelming majority of the people 
are for it, stronger than horseradish. 
The notes of pessimism come usually 
from persons who have failed to make 
connection with the federal payroll. 

Louis Jiggitts, Democratic national 
committeeman for Mississippi, puts it 
thusly: “I don’t believe President 
Roosevelt can be defeated. I am 
sure it is humanly impossible to de- 
feat $4,880,000,000.” 

So that’s that in Mississippi. Dem- 
ocratic national headquarters will 
only have to ask how large a majority 
is wanted in this state and it will go 
promptly forward on election day. 
The order is already on the fire. 

However, some cautious and con- 
servative persons are beginning to 
ask about when will the collection 
agents of Uncle Sam be coming 
around. Already homeowners who 
borrowed money from the HOLC are 
getting the painful and surprising 
news that they are expected to meet 
payments in accordance with their 
contracts, and are trying to negotiate 
loans from banks with which to sat- 
isfy Uncle Sam. 

The banks say “nothing doing.” 
They are bulging with deposits, but 
sitting hard on the money. Outstand- 
ing loans and discounts of state and 
national banks in Mississippi do not 
exceed 10 per cent of deposits. 


ALABAMA 


By Joun Tempce Graves IT 
Of the Birmingham News 


In ALABAMA today, probably more 
than in any other southern state, 
the South’s historic opposition to 
high protective tariffs is under fire 
from representatives of the new in- 
dustrial era. 

The fact that a greater percentage 
of imports of wire, nails, and other 
finished steel products is going into 
the South than into any other section 
is being offered by Alabama steel- 
makers as evidence of the need for a 
change in southern policy to accom- 
modate the industrial development 
that has come to rank now with 
agriculture in economic importance 
for southern states like Alabama. 





Large cotton textile interests here 
are complaining on their own ac- 
count of vast inroads into their 
Philippine and other trade by Japan. 
Cement manufacturers are equally 
sensitive to foreign competition, and 
so are the cotton-seed oil people. 

All in all there has developed an 
important sum total of protective 
tariff sentiment in Alabama’s indus- 
trial circles, even though not all of 
it dares be articulate in so Demo- 
cratic a land. 

There is developing at the same 
time—as a result of strenuous and 
highly intelligent efforts on the part 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company and other leading in- 
dustrial units—a liaison between 
agriculture and industry which gives 
industrial leaders a greater voice 
with the state’s farmers than they 
have ever had before. Whether it is 
a voice with the wish and the ability 
to persuade an important proportion 
of the farmers to be more amiable 
about the high-tariff policies which 
are blamed for loss of export cotton 
trade, remains to be seen. 

Export trade does not account for 
nearly so great a_ percentage of 
Alabama’s cotton as it does of that 
of the trans-Mississippi states and it 
has not been possible to arouse Ala- 
bama farmers against high tariffs to 
anything like the extent they have 
been aroused in Texas. Alabamians 
have been warned from Texas, how- 
ever, that a permanent decline in 
cotton exports would mean just so 
much more Texas cotton on the do- 
mestic market, and that it is cotton 
produced more cheaply than. the 
states east of the Mississippi can ever 
hope to produce it. 

The philosophy of regionalism is 
a much-preached one in Alabama 
now, but the argument that southern 
states should stand together limps a 
little for want of an ability to say 
just what they should stand for. The 
tariff is not the only question on 
which there is sharp division based 
on natural interests. Another is the 
processing tax. Still another is the 
wage differential. 

Politically speaking the South may 
be considered to be very much in the 
saddle at Washington, but because of 
its modern economic heterogeneity it 
doesn’t know where to ride. 


By Francis W. CLarKe 
Of the Atlanta Constitution 


THE INTENSITY of the greeting ex- 
tended to President Roosevelt, by the 
thousands gathered in Atlanta from 
every county of Georgia to hear his 
speech delivered in the last week of 
November, can be taken as a true 


index of the attitude of the rank 
and file of the democracy of the 
state towards the policies of the New 
Deal. 

Georgia is known as the Empire 
State of the South because of its huge 
agricultural interests; it has been in 
the vanguard of the southern states 
in the remarkable industrial progress 
of the past quarter of a century; 
and Atlanta, its capital and chief city, 
has long dominated the trade of the 
South East. 

Conditions in all three of these 
phases of the state’s economic struc- 
ture have been revolutionized since 
1932, when agriculture, industry and 
commerce alike were prostrate. 

For the past two years Federal 
Reserve Bank monthly reports have 
shown that the sixth district has, al- 
most without exception, led all other 
districts in gains in wholesale and re- 
tail trade, with Atlanta and other 
Georgia cities leading the other states 
and cities in the district. 

Bank debits in Atlanta have grown 
from $111,046,000 in July, 1933, to 
$132,457,000 in the same month in 
1935; while for the same period bank 
clearings have grown from $128,000,- 
000 to $165,000,000, postal receipts 
from $269,444 to $316,878, building 
permits from $131,000 to $219,000 and 
the number of water, gas, and elec- 
tric meters, and electric power con- 
sumed, have increased from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

Retail sales in Atlanta during No- 
vember increased 24 per cent over 
the preceding month and 10 per cent 
over the same month of 1934, despite 
unseasonable weather. The _ small 
cities in South Georgia, the great 
agricultural section of the state, are 
now undergoing their most notable 
era of expansion in the past decade, 
while industries in the northern part 
are working to full capacity. 

More new autos were sold in 
Georgia during the first six months 
of 1935 than for any similar period 
of any preceding year, being the only 
state in the country in which sales 
of new motor cars set a new high 
mark for the first half year. 

The decrease in unemployment, 
both in rural and urban sections, 
while slow has been steady. 

Back of these revolutionary 
changes in economic conditions, and 
chiefly responsible for them, is the 
kaleidoscopic improvement that has 
taken place in the agricultural sec- 
tion of Georgia, which is the largest 
state east of the Mississippi. 

Three years ago the farmers of 
Georgia were bankrupt, deep in 
debt, their farms being foreclosed by 
the thousands, and their products 
selling in most instances for little 
more than the cost to produce. 

Against this picture of gloom and 
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despair appears the indisputable fact 
that the great majority of the farm- 
ers of Georgia today are better off 
than at any time since the War Be- 
tween the States. After years of 
constantly decreasing revenues, they 
have been busy during the past two 
years paying off their debts, lifting 
their mortgages, adding to their 
farm stock and equipment, and rais- 
ing their own food and feed supplies 
—something they have done but 
rarely in the past and which is keep- 
ing at home the $75,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 formerly sent away each year 
to buy the agricultural products of 
other states. 

With cotton and tobacco selling at 
twice the price received before the 
Roosevelt administration went into 
office, with hogs bringing 10 cents a 
pound against 4; and with cattle 
prices higher than in many years, 
it will be impossible to wean the 
average Georgia farmer from his de- 
votion to President Roosevelt and the 
policies of the New Deal. 

The Bankhead Cotton Control Act 
has in its application worked hard- 
ship on many small cotton farmers, 
especially those who have refused to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to diversify their products through 
use of the land taken out of cotton. 
This has been seized upon by some 
disgruntled politicians and others ac- 
tuated by selfish purposes to decry 
the results of the AAA and attack 
the Roosevelt administration, but so 
far as the mass of the farmers of 
Georgia is concerned these attacks 
have fallen on barren ground. 

The most convincing answer to the 
admitted minor inequalities and in- 
justices of the Bankhead Act is the 
fact that, despite the lowered income 
of some of the smaller cotton pro- 
ducers, the total revenues from cot- 
ton in 1935 in every county in 
Georgia run from two to three times 
as much as in 1933. 

The total revenue received by the 
farmers of Georgia in 1932 amounted 
to only $36,000,000. In 1935 they re- 
ceived more than $225,000,000. This 
increase of almost $200,000,000 in the 
money in circulation in the state has 
brought new life not only to the 
agricultural sections but the urban 
and industrial centers as well. 

Georgia never since the carpetbag 
days has failed to vote for the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President, nor 
failed to elect a Democratic Governor 
and send a solidly Democratic dele- 
gation to Congress. 

But even if it were a rock-ribbed 
Republican state it is difficult to 
conceive, in view of the manifold and 
concrete benefits it has received un- 
der the New Deal, that it would not 
in this year’s presidential election 
support the Democratic ticket. 
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CONSTITUTION VS. NEW DEAL 


BY LOUIS P. EISNER 


The New Deal’s fate waits on pending Supreme Court 


decisions. And the Court is no free agent but must act within the 
bounds of the Constitution. Is a liberalizing amendment inevitable? 


Not oNty has the Supreme Court 
expanded congressional and judicial 
powers into undreamed of propor- 
tions; it has also limited the effective- 
ness of vital constitutional powers 
expressly conferred. 

Take as a single instance the clause 
providing that Congress shall have 
the power to “provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States”. 
This clause appears in the same 
paragraph as the tax clause. Jeffer- 
son, in a letter to Washington 
quoting a report, analyzed this gen- 
eral welfare clause as follows: “It 
was expressly assumed that the gen- 
eral government has a right to exer- 
cise all powers which may be for 
the general welfare, that is to say, all 
the legitimate powers of govern- 
ment; since no government has a 
legitimate right to do what is not for 
the welfare of the governed”. 


Tax Safeguards 


Whatever Jefferson or the other 
Founding Fathers may have thought, 
it has been definitely settled by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court that 
the general welfare provision is not 
in itself a grant of power to Con- 
gress, but is merely a limitation on 
the taxing and appropriating powers 
of the central government. In laying 
taxes and appropriating money, Con- 
gress is limited to purposes which 
can reasonably be said to be for the 
general welfare of the people. 

Congress therefore lacks a power 
which the states all have—namely, 
the so-called “police power”. Con- 
gress may, however, levy taxes and 
expend federal money for purposes 
which have nothing to do with the 
federal government (provided only 
they are for the general welfare) and 
ever which it cannot exercise control. 

Sometimes it uses this taxing and 
appropriating power to try to induce 





a desired course of action by the 
states or by individuals—as it did 
when it provided funds for road- 
building by the states on condition 
that the states themselves appropriate 
an equal amount, and as it is at- 
tempting to do in the AAA by using 
federal funds to pay farmers to limit 
voluntarily the productiveness of 
their land. 


But when Congress tries to use the 
taxing power not for the purpose of 
raising revenue, but as a penalty, or 
as a club to prevent conduct which 
it seeks to forbid, when it imposes 
a tax so severe that no one can pay 
it and stay in business, when, in 
short, the actual intention is that 
people will so regulate their conduct 
as not to become liable for the tax 
and that hence no tax shall be col- 
lected, then Congress exceeds its 
powers. 

Such a tax was held invalid by the 
Supreme Court in the child labor tax 
case. A similar tax is one of the 
features of the Guffey Coal Act and 
is one of the things which make that 
law seem headed for extinction. 

The power to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce (as we have 
seen in previous articles of this 
series) has been greatly expanded by 
Congress and the Supreme Court to 
include the regulation of subjects 
which framers of the Constitution 
never dreamed of. But the com- 
merce clause has its limits, too, and 
some that the average layman prob- 
ably thinks a little strange. Com- 
merce may be thoroughly controlled, 
but the production or manufacture 
of goods has been held not to be 
commerce. So, Congress cannot legis- 
late with respect to it even though 
the completed article moves in inter- 
state commerce. 

Thus in the child labor case (de- 
cided long before the NRA _ was 
thought of) the Court, in a 5 to 4 
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decision, held that Congress could 
not, under the guise of regulating 
commerce, forbid the transportation 
from one state to another of goods 
produced by the labor of children 
under the age of sixteen. The Court 
could detect no material difference 
in the character of the finished 
product, whether it was made by the 
labor of children or of adults. Hence, 
said the court, Congress was not 
seeking to regulate commerce, but 
production. The regulation of the 
labor going into the manufacture of 
these goods was held to be solely a 
state function. 


Judicial Leeway 


Sometimes matters that, strictly 
speaking, are local in nature come 
within the commerce clause because 
of their effect on interstate com- 
merce; but it is only when inter- 
state commerce is directly affected 
that Congress may act. An indirect 
effect is insufficient to give the fed- 
eral government the power of regu- 
Jation. This distinction between direct 
and indirect effect on interstate com- 
merce is not always easy to draw. It 
leaves the Supreme Court—the final 
arbiter—with considerable leeway in 
upholding an act it chooses to smile 
on, or in condemning a law which 
meets with the court’s disfavor. Each 
case must stand on its own peculiar 
circumstances, and the results are 
frequently surprising and not always 
easily reconcilable. 

Still another limitation on Congress 
must be borne in mind if present- 
day constitutional issues are to be 
understood. The Constitution divides 
the federal sovereignty into three 
branches: legislative, executive, and 
judicial. The legislative power is 
vested in Congress, and Congress 
may not give that power away. It 
may turn over to an administrative 


officer the power and duty of making 
regulations necessary to administer 
a law, but it must itself lay down 
the standards and principles which 
are to guide the administrator 
in making his regulations. Congress 
may not abdicate its functions, or 
turn over to anyone, even to the 
President, the right to legislate on 
any subject. 

Bearing these general principles in 
mind, we come now to a considera- 
tion of the constitutionality of New 
Deal legislation put through by the 
present Administration. For the most 
part we shall ignore those bills which 
were designed as emergency measures 
to meet a temporary crisis, and con- 
centrate on some of the more im- 
portant acts forming part of the Ad- 
ministration’s permanent program. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
giving our opinion on the constitu- 
tionality of these laws we are not 
taking a position either in favor of, 
or opposed to, their desirability. Nor 
are we stating our opinion as to 
whether the laws ought or ought not 
to be held a valid exercise of con- 
gressional power. We are merely ex- 
ercising the average citizen’s right to 
guess what the Supreme Court will 
do when cases involving these laws 
come before it. 

NIRA was not the first New Deal 
law to be passed on by the Supreme 
Court. But as it was the foundation 
stone of the Administration’s pro- 
gram, and as the Administration was 
planning to make it permanent, the 
decision was eagerly awaited. When 
NIRA was first passed, almost every 
lawyer who had any knowledge of 
constitutional matters felt that the 
act was unconstitutional by all tra- 
ditional tests. The child labor case 
and others like it seemed almost in- 
superable obstacles if past decisions 
were to be taken as a guide. 


Hair-Line Distinctions 


But most lawyers felt that because 
of the great national emergency, and 
because of the tremendous popular 
feeling in favor of the act, the Su- 
preme Court would find some way, 
either by overruling previous de- 
cisions or by some hair-line distinc- 
tion, to sustain the great experiment. 
Perhaps that might have happened if 
a case had reached the court in the 
early days of the NRA, when Gen- 
eral Johnson was putting on a great 
show and opinion in favor of the law 
was well-nigh unanimous. But the 
Administration was unwilling to take 
a chance and did everything in its 
power to postpone a decisive test. 

When the act finally did reach the 
Supreme Court, almost two years 
after its passage, its popularity had 
waned, labor was dissatisfied, and 








many business men were convinced it 
was doing more harm than. good. 
There was no great emotional or psy- 
chological pressure on the Court to 
influence it in favor of the act. 

The court disposed once and for 
all of the Government’s argument 
that the act was justified by the 
emergency need it. was designed to 
fill. In language crystal-clear, the 
Chief Justice’s opinion declared that 
no emergency, however pressing, 
could give to Congress any power 
which it did not already possess un- 
der the Constitution. Whatever the 
need, whatever the desirability of 
any piece of legislation, Congress 
must find authority for it in the Con- 
stitution or the legislation must die. 


Rubber-Stamp Congress 


Having said so much, the Court 
proceeded to examine the act and de- 
clared it void because it delegated to 
the President the right to set up a 
code for each industry, which, when 
adopted, would have the force of law. 
Congress had attempted to delegate 
its law-making function to the Presi- 
dent, said the Court, in violation of 
the constitutional mandate that the 
legislative power of the United States 
is vested solely in Congress. There 
was nothing new in this principle. It 
had been expounded many times by 
the Court, and the decision on this 
point had been presaged by the “hot- 
oil” case decided a few months 
previously. 

The NRA decision could have been 
rested upon this ground alone. The 
Court, however, was not content with 
such a solution. It went on to hold 
that Congress itself would not have 
had the power to enact into law the 
code of fair competition involved. A 
brief résumé of the facts of the case 
is necessary to an understanding of 
the wide scope of the decision and 
its devastating effect on much of the 
New Deal program. 

The case involved some people by 
the name of Schechter who were en- 
gaged in the live poultry business. 
It was shown that New York was 
the largest live poultry market in 
the country and that by far the 
greater number of chickens were 
shipped into the New York market 
from other states. The Schechters 
bought their chickens in the New 
York terminals, carted them to their 
own place of business, and there sold 
them to other dealers for local con- 
sumption. They violated the code by 
selling a “sick” chicken, by allowing 
purchasers to select particular hens 
instead of buying the run of the yard, 
and in other respects. It was the con- 
tention of the Government that in- 
terstate commerce in chickens did 
not cease until after they had been 
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sold by the Schechters, that the price 
of chickens in the New York market 
affected the price of chickens in other 
states, and that in any event the con- 
duct of the Schechter business 
affected interstate commerce and 
could be regulated by the federal 
authorities. 

The Supreme Court refused to fol- 
low the Administration’s view. It 
held that interstate commerce ceased 
before the chickens were purchased 
by the Schechters and that the busi- 
ness of the Schechters had no direct 
effect upon interstate commerce. Of 
course, once the Court found the 
effect on interstate commerce to be 
only indirect, the conclusion inevi- 
tably followed (in accordance with 
the rule pointed out earlier) that the 
Schechters’ business was outside the 
purview of congressional regulation. 

Against this background of Su- 
preme Court rulings, both before and 
during the Roosevelt administration, 
let us examine some of the New Deal 
legislation which has yet to be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court. Mak- 
ing predictions on Supreme Court 
rulings on constitutional questions is 
at best a precarious pastime. It is 
particularly foolhardy in the case of 
AAA, for the validity of that act 
is being argued before the Court at 
about the time this article goes to 
press, and it is just possible that the 
decision may be handed down be- 
fore our own opinion of what the 
Court will do appears on the news- 
stands. But AAA embodies one of 
the most important of the Adminis- 
tration’s plans, and its program is so 
ambitious that we cannot duck the 
responsibility of essaying a guess. 


Legal AAA Possible 


Undoubtedly AAA as originally 
passed was invalid because of the 
loose language in which regulatory 
and licensing powers were delegated 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Since the decision in the Schechter 
case, Congress has rushed through 
amendments designed to cure this 
defect. Whether or not the amend- 
ments are sufficient to do so is a 
matter upon which there has been 
considerable disagreement among 
constitutional authorities. This phase 
of the case, however, is comparatively 
unimportant, because there seems 
little doubt that amendments can be 
devised which will set up satisfac- 
tory standards for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to follow. 

The really important question in- 
volved is whether Congress has the 
power to limit the production of agri- 
cultural products by the methods 
chosen. It should be remembered 
that Congress has not sought to for- 
bid any individual to grow or pro- 
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duce any product he chooses. It has 
merely authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to fix quotas and to make 
voluntary agreements with the farm- 
ers under which the farmer is paid 
by the Government for not producing 
more than his quota. The money 
needed to make these payments to 
the farmers is provided by a tax 
levied against the person first en- 
gaged in processing the product 
raised by the farmers. 

Regardless of whether or not we 
like legislation intended to limit pro- 
duction and which, according to its 
opponents, is based on an economy of 
scarcity — whatever the consumer 
may think of the higher prices he 
has to pay, there is no doubt that 
the act is popular with the farmer. 


Economic Coercion 


There is little doubt, either, that 
the payments to the farmer have 
greatly increased his purchasing 
power, which in turn has aided the 
country’s industries. If AAA is to 
go, the farmer’s purchasing power 
will drop again, retarding recovery 
and raising fresh problems for solu- 
tion. The knowledge of the economic 
and political consequences of a de- 
cision invalidating the act may in- 
fluence the Court’s ruling, though no 
sign of that influence will be visible 
in the opinion. 

But leaving such considerations 
aside and viewing the act strictly on 
its merits, it seems reasonably prob- 
able to this writer that the processing 
tax and the payments to the farmers 
under their agreements will be held 
to be a valid exercise of congressional 
power. While the federal govern- 
ment has no general police power, it 
does have the power both to levy 
taxes and to appropriate money for 
the general welfare. AAA, therefore, 
should in its main features success- 
fully meet the Supreme Court test of 
constitutionality. 

The same can probably be said 
for the social security legislation. 
Here again there is the levying of a 
tax, this time on payrolls, for the 
purpose of supplying funds out of 
which to make payments to citizens 
when their productive days are over, 
and to help the states with unem- 
ployment insurance plans. There 
seems little doubt that this bill is a 
valid exercise of the taxing and ap- 
propriating power, however great the 
burden on employers may be. 

The Bankhead Cotton Control 
Act, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Con- 
trol Act, the act aimed at the regu- 
lation of oil production and the 
Guffey Coal Act will probably meet 
a different fate. In all of these acts 
we have an attempt by Congress to 
control production of a commodity. 





As we have seen, the Supreme Court 
ruled some years ago in the child 
labor case that production or manu- 
facture was not commerce and that 
the commerce clause could not be 
stretched to cover it. 

Early in the present Administra- 
tion many lawyers thought. that this 
5 to 4 decision of the Supreme Court 
might well yield to the pressure of 
changing times and that a new court 
would either overrule the decision or 
find a way to limit it. Since the 
Schechter decision, however, the 
child labor case stands out stronger 
than ever. While that case was not 
referred to in the Court’s opinion in 
the Schechter case, certain language 
which was used indicates very clearly 
the path the Court will follow when 
this question is again presented to 
it. It seems clear that Congress may 
not legislate either with respect to 
the production or manufacture of a 
product which is later to move in 
interstate commerce, or with respect 
to dealings in a product which has 
moved in interstate commerce but 
which has come to rest in a single 
state. 

There are other features of the 
Guffey Coal Act which make its fate 
seem even more certain. One of 
these is a_ price-fixing provision, 
which is not limited in terms to coal 
that enters the stream of interstate 
commerce, but applies equally to coal 
produced and marketed solely within 
the boundaries of a single state. In 
addition the act imposes, on pro- 
ducers who do not comply, a tax so 
high in amount as virtually to com- 
pel compliance with the act—a tax, 
in other words, which it is hoped no 
producer will pay or incur. 

As is pointed out earlier in this 
article, such a tax was condemned 
by the Supreme Court in the child 
labor tax case, and that case should 
be an insuperable barrier to the con- 
stitutionality of the Guffey Act. 


Free Will Jeopardized 


The Wagner Labor Relations Act 
is on a somewhat different footing 
from the rest. It sets up a National 
Labor Board with jurisdiction to dis- 
cipline employers for unfair practices 
towards employees. Among the ‘un- 
fair practices is requiring an em- 
ployee to join a company union or 
to refrain from joining a union of 
his choice. The act also permits the 
employer to bargain collectively with 
representatives of a majority of the 
employees, and the bargain made 
must then be accepted by all the 
employees. Machinery is set up 
whereby the National Labor Board 
may hold elections and determine 
just which representatives the em- 
ployer may bargain with. 
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All this smacks of regulation of 
manufacture and production, and the 
reader by now realizes that such 
regulation will not be sustained by 
the Supreme Court. 

But the Government has an addi- 
tional argument here. The bill, it 
says, is designed to prevent strikes, 
and strikes have a direct effect on 
interstate commerce. There may be 
something to this argument, since it 
is not unreasonable to say _ that 
strikes do directly affect interstate 
commerce, at least if they occur in 
a plant manufacturing goods for in- 
terstate transportation. 

Whether the Supreme Court will 
adopt the Government’s line of rea- 
soning or reject it is impossible of 
prediction. The Court might say, for 
example, that the major purpose of 
the act is not to prevent strikes but 
to compel employers to accept the 
closed shop; that the prevention of 
strikes is only an incidental result 
of this major purpose and that there 
is no guarantee that the act will pre- 
vent strikes. 


States’ Rights Again 


At all events the act is not, in 
terms, limited to plants manufactur- 
ing goods which are destined for in- 
terstate commerce. On the contrary, 
it is broad enough to cover all plants. 
It seems almost certain, in view of 
recent decisions, that the Court will 
find that a strike in an intrastate 
business affects interstate commerce 
only indirectly. 

Our conclusion then is that the law, 
as drawn, will be held invalid; but 
that a bill which was limited in ap- 
plication to employees engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, or in the produc- 
tion of goods which were to be 
marketed in interstate commerce, 
might possibly be sustained. 

Opponents of New Deal legislation 
in their fight against it have used as 
their main line of attack the issue of 
states’ rights. All through the nine- 
teenth century and the early part of 
the twentieth, the business interests 
of the country generally have been 
on the side of those who have urged 
a broad construction of the commerce 
clause. Now, for the first time, they 
have discovered Thomas Jefferson 
and are suddenly concerned with 
preservation of the sovereignty of in- 
dividual states as against the grow- 
ing power of the central government. 

Let us see what happens when a 
state seeks to regulate the matters 
concerned in the legislation we have 
been discussing. While the states 
have a police power which the fed- 
eral government does not possess, 
they are nevertheless strictly limited 
by the Constitution in the exercise 

(Continued on page 62) 





SPEAK UP FOR COURTESY 


BY HENRY MORTON ROBINSON 


We can not longer afford to let bad manners pass unchallenged. It 
is poor business and poorer sportsmanship. Politeness, like honesty, 
pays dividends to individuals and corporations. 


We Americans are not internationally 
celebrated for our elegant manners. 
But we have developed a fairly ser- 
viceable social technique to help us 
through our daily lives. Courtesy of 
a hearty, post-pioneer kind is a rather 
common thing with us—so common 
that we are apt to be jolted when it 
isn’t forthcoming. Indeed, usually we 
are then so taken aback that we 
neglect our positive duty to do some- 
thing about it. 

If enough of us habitually speak up 
whenever we encounter public bad 
manners, there will be a great change 
for the better within a very few years. 

Pondering several recent experi- 
ences with insolent public and semi- 
public servants, I am convinced that 
I was remiss to let them pass unchal- 
lenged. I might have performed a 
public service by lifting my voice in 
protest when these gratuitous dis- 
courtesies were offered me. 

Robert Millikan, the scientist, once 
remarked that the men who operate 
the filling stations have done more to 
teach the American people courtesy 
and good manners than all the pro- 
fessors in our colleges. A shrewd eco- 


nomic reason underlies Millikan’s 
cbservation: gas station employees 
realize that their business is highly 
competitive, and that the slightest dis- 
courtesy to patrons will be reflected 
in waning revenue. Which accounts 
for the gallantry one usually meets 
with at a filling station. 

Employees in larger organizations 
—stores, railroads, public utilities— 
despite the best efforts of executives, 
all too often fail to recognize that the 
public has a right to demand con- 
siderate treatment. One of the most 
disagreeable fellows I have run into 
recently was a ticket agent in a large 
railway station. Did the fact that I 
had to travel on his line give him a 
license to treat me with brusque in- 
difference? At the time, I took his 
bad manners in silence, but I should 
have pulled him up short with a pro- 
test. Nothing smart-alecky or con- 
troversial. Just a straightforward as- 
sertion of my title to the courtesy that 
officials of the road want me to have. 

Conceivably my protest might have 
taken this form: “The officers of this 
company are trying to build up a 
satisfied passenger traffic. If they 














Smiles always win! 


could watch you selling tickets, they 
wouldn’t exactly compliment you for 
the help you’re giving them.” 

With millions of men out of work, 
there is no reason why a poorly qual- 
ified person should hold a job. And 
discourtesy is a poor qualification for 
any work. I quietly mentioned this 
fact to a supercilious hotel clerk last 
week, and was gratified to see an im- 
provement in his attitude when I next 
asked for service. After all, these 
chaps are supposed to be specialists 
in tact and courtesy. It might pay to 
remind them of it occasionally. 

Traffic cops have much to contend 
with, and doubtless the fine edge of 
their patience gets frazzled after an 
eight-hour trick at a busy corner. 
But this is scant excuse for some of 
the verbal lacings they give to mo- 
torists. A friend of mine, profanely 
assailed by a traffic cop for a minor 
violation, decided to stand his ground 
as taxpayer and responsible citizen. 

“Officer,” he said, “before you hand 
me that ticket, please step into my 
car and we'll drive over to see your 
Sergeant. I’m sure he’d like to hear 
you repeat, in the same tone of voice, 
the language you’ve just used on me.” 

Of course my friend did not get the 
ticket. Every policeman knows that 
his uniform gives him no right to 
vent his verbal spleen on the citi- 
zenry. He can arrest you, or hand 
you a summons, but abusive oratory 
on his part is distinctly extra-legal, 
and your firm announcement that you 
don’t propose to take his personal 
guff will usually impress him. 

The very Ace of Discourtesy is 
often the personage behind the grilled 
window in the theater box-office. He 
is by nature a superior fellow with a 
chilly disdain for everyone who tries 
to buy theater tickets. His stubborn 
disregard for my purse and seating 
tastes, his evident haste to be rid of 
me, amount to positive discourtesy, 
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But I have 


very difficult to combat. 
decided that henceforth I am going to 
combat it on every occasion. 


How? By “calling” him in lan- 
guage something like this: “My dear 
fellow, the producer of this play, the 
actors, and everyone connected with 
it, have gone to great trouble to pro- 
vide me with an evening’s pleasure. 
You, by your unmannerliness, have 
just done your best to mar that pleas- 
ure. If it happens again, the manage- 
ment will be notified.” 

A few courageous souls, registering 
their complaints in dignified accents, 
could do much to check the blight of 
discourtesy amongst us. The shorter 
the speech, the better. The important 
thing is to remind the offending door- 
man, or plumber, or head-waiter that 
his discourtesy is keenly resented and 
will no longer be passively borne. As 
a result, you and everyone else are 
likely to receive more painstaking at- 
tention and a firmer brand of cour- 
tesy in the future. 

There is another side to the story. 


For every brush with discourtesy we 


probably experience a dozen in- 
stances of cheerful extra service, un- 
solicited, and—in most cases—unre- 
warded. A few weeks‘ago I bought a 
suit and received such excellent coun- 
sel from the salesman that I felt gen- 
uinely grateful. The man was a gen- 
tleman; it was impossible to show my 
appreciation by tipping him. 

So I did something that we should 
all do much oftener. I wrote a brief 
note to the president of the store, 
mentioning my courteous salesman 
by name, and expressing pleasure at 
his splendid treatment of me. I am 
sure that everyone, including myself, 
profited by that simple note, and that 
the salesman in particular was heart- 
ened that his courtesy was not un- 
valued by his fellow man. 

Courtesy is not the king of virtues, 
but it is certainly one of his noblest 
aides. I suppose its true function is 
to lubricate the surface of those 
countless casual human contacts in 
which our deeper emotions are not 
called into play. It is so valuable a 
human commodity that we are justi- 
fied in extending ourselves mightily 
to promote it. If it comes freely we 
are fortunate, but when it is stingily 
offered we must not be afraid to de- 
mand a more generous share. 

I do not mean to suggest that we 
should go about the world bellowing 
cemplaints at tired, overworked ser- 
vitors; there are dozens of occasions, 
daily, in which restraint and patient 
silence are the only courses open to 
the considerate man or woman. But 
if discourtesy is to be checked, heroic 
methods must be invoked. We must 
boldly speak up for good manners, 
and let our voices be heard in every 
boorish corner of our world. 








SO THEY SAY 


J. P. Morcan: 
gets tax-conscious 


LOVELORN: 
German newspaper 


advertisement 


J. W. Harper: 
British “human 
cocktail” 


Mussotint: 
speaks out in 1911 


Harte SEvAssie: 
on Ethiopian tactics 


King GEORGE OF 
GREECE: 
receives the crown 


Prince LoEWENSTEIN: 
German in exile 


T. H. WintrincHamM: 
British military 
expert 


Ramsay MacDona.p: 
Scotch ex-pacifist 


Norman THOMAS: 
on Dixie economics 


SecrETARY ICKEs: 
in fighting mood 


Georce A. JOHNSON: 
makes artificial limbs 


Westsrook PEGLER: 
best beloved 
newshawk 


“People here do not realize that if a firm goes 
ahead and increases its business, eight months 
of the results are taken away in taxes—which 
is not much of an encouragement to work.” 


“Exchange of letters with a gallant, heathen, 
pushing nordic maiden from the country 
wanted by a male German of identical 
opinions.” 


“My slick, unorthodox, and determined meth- 
ods—if elected to Parliament—would enable 
me quickly to reach the position of Prime 
Minister of England, so that I can create the 
heavenly state I desire.” 


“Thousands of our working-class lives must 
be sacrificed to the imperialist ambitions of 
the exploiting class. What do we workers 
care for patriotism? What is our banner—a 
flag to be thrown among the rags.” 


“When we have defeated the invader, you 
may again don clean clothes. Do not now 
wash your white-cotton shammas.” 


“I loathe it. I hate it. I despise it. I would 
like to get rid of it. But what can I do 
about it?” 


“The Third Reich is a republic which socks 
the hell out of republicans.” 


“Fascism is capitalism in panic, when fear of 
insurrection drives ministers and judges from 
their propriety.” 


“The navy is us.” 


“Stars fell on Alabama, but they didn’t hit 
the right people.” 


“Fascist-minded men of America are the real 
enemies of our institutions through their com- 
mon interest in seizing more power and 
greater riches for themselves.” 


“Auto accidents have increased our business 
60 per cent. If it wasn’t for them, we wouldn’t 
have much to do.” 


“Clever, these British. Even if they’re dumb, 
you can’t be certain they aren’t being clever.” 
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BEHIND THE FOREIGN NEWS 


BY ROGER SHAW 


Italo-Ethiopian excitement distracts attention from the burning fuses 


of other powder kegs. 


of war? 


WHILE NEWSPAPERS of the entire world 
have been filled with Ethiopian tid- 
ings—with Italy, England, the League 
of Nations, the Mediterranean—Hit- 
ler’s Germany has maintained an ab- 
solute neutrality, silent and almost 
sinister, as between fascist Rome and 
liberal Geneva. The press of the 
Third Reich has been rigidly censored, 
and it seems that Germany has 
looked south comparatively little. In 
happy isolation, she turns north in- 
stead. There, indeed, is a sore point 
not to be overlooked. 

Just across the East Prussian fron- 
tier, some 90 miles from Koenigsberg, 
is the little city of Memel. Its pop- 
ulation is less than 40,000, with 100,- 
000 more in the hinterland, and it has 
been regarded as a tempest in a tea- 
pot. But a tempest in a teapot pro- 
duced Watts’ steam-engine, and Me- 
mel could produce hell on earth. It is 
a Baltic seaport with iron foundries, 
ship-building yards, breweries, amber 
factories. Southeast of the city is the 
long, narrow strip of Memelland 
along the Memel River, mostly farm- 
ing country. It totals 943 square 
miles. Just across the river are the 
hard-bitten East Prussians, most pug- 
nacious of all Germans. 

Within the town of Memel, nomi- 
nally a self-governing city-state of 
backward Lithuania, there exists a 
continuing friction between the Ger- 
manic burghers and Slavic govern- 
ment officials appointed from the 
Lithuanian capital of Kovno. Here 
the race struggle is bitterly pro- 
nounced, and fiercely fought out. 
When the nazis rose to power in Ger- 
many in 1933, the battle became even 
more accentuated, for Hitler has con- 
sidered himself as the special pro- 
tector of German minorities abroad. 
To the Lithuanians, whose national 
population totals less than 3 million, 
Memel is also precious. For the city 
is their only important water outlet, 


Will Lithuania’s Memel furnish the next seat 


and without it Lithuania would be 
robbed of her Baltic harbor, shut in 
as she is by East Prussia, Poland, and 
Latvia. 


Medieval Burg 


Before the World War Memel was 
an East Prussian city, founded in 
1252 by the crusading order of Teu- 
tonic Knights. It was always Ger- 
man-speaking. After the German 
collapse of 1918, victorious Allies ad- 
ministered Memelland in the maritime 
interests of little Lithuania, with the 
ultimate intention of making the area 
virtually independent. Then, in 1923, 
Lithuanians seized the city by a sud- 
den military coup d’etat, to the im- 
potent rage of the inhabitants. Ger- 
many was too helpless to intervene, 
it seems—and the guardian Allies 
were busy elsewhere. A French gar- 
rison, in occupation of Memel at the 
time, surrendered and evacuated the 
city just as French armies were in- 
vading the industrial German Ruhr 


Will 1936 witness a German-French-English peace pact? 


to collect war reparations. A vague 
sort of League of Nations supervision 
over Memel has continued from that 
day to this. 

The Lithuanian state, emancipated 
from Russia in 1918, has not had easy 
sledding since its formation. Poland 
forcibly annexed the historic Lith- 
uanian capital of Vilna by a putsch in 
1920, and Polish-Lithuanian relations 
have always been of the very worst 
both at Geneva and along the local 
frontier. Diplomatic and commercial 
relations were severed, and Lithua- 
nia’s 20,000 soldiers glared defiantly 
at Poland’s 350,000, somewhat as 
David glared at Goliath. Lithuania 
has been under the semi-fascist dic- 
tatorship of Anton Smetona since 
1926, and she was nicknamed a Baltic 
Balkan because of her unstable in- 
ternal and external relationships. 
The Poles possess half of Lithuania’s 
rightful area and population. The 
German frontier has been closed to 
her agricultural exports. 


Meanwhile the nazi movement 
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The Memelland, in dispute between Lithuania and Ger- 
many since 1918, is here shown all colored in black. 
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LEADERS 


within Memel has steadily gained 
strength through consolidation and 
organization, and Lithuanian officials 
vigorously attempted to stamp down 
the smouldering embers of local sedi- 
tion. This brought about violent re- 
percussions at Berlin, and Lithuania 
was the only foreign nation denounced 
by Hitler in his recent speech-mak- 
ing at the 1935 party convention in 
Nuremberg. In the Memel question, 
a rearmed Germany means business 
with grim seriousness. Were a tiny 
Mexico suddenly to seize American 
El Paso, the state of Yankee feelings 
might well be imagined. 

And so, as Italy and the League of 
Nations rock and rant, and as the 
Japanese tiger quietly feeds upon 
helpless China, the Germans eye 
Lithuania with a serious and stead- 
fast gaze. Their tactics would, of 
course, be tactful. It is not their plan 
to send their new military Wehr- 
macht, mechanized and motorized, 
across the East Prussian frontier for 
an outright annexation. This would 
be much too easy in respect to Lith- 
uania, much too difficult as regards 








General Werner von Blomberg (left) is chief of the new 
Smetona (right) has been dictator of little Lithuania since 


the rest of the world. France and 
Russia would storm and rage, and 
might possibly come to Lithuanian 
assistance, which would mean Arma- 
geddon without stint. 

Instead, for instance, the Memel- 
land nazis might rise against the Lith- 
uanian overlords like our own min- 
ute-men of 1775. Then East Prussian 
nazis would infiltrate, quite unoffi- 
cially, over the border to codperate 
with their kinsmen in Memel as 
against the Slavs. Arms and ammu- 
nition would, accidentally on purpose, 
flow out of the Third Reich and into 
the Memelland, along with money 
funds. Memel could then establish 
itself as an independent nazi statelet 
in close accord with Berlin, but by no 
means annexed to Germany. Even- 
tual union, in toto, would follow as a 
matter of course. 

These were the tactics striven for 
in Austria during 1934, where they 
failed to materialize. But debatable 
Austria is not little Memel, and 
strategy abandoned in the hectic 
southeast might conceivably succeed 
in the faraway northeast. Memel 
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Wide World 








and powerful German army. Anton 
1926. The two are strategic keymen. 


must be won by revolution, Austria 
by coalition, it seems, but nothing 
whatsoever by wars of conquest as 
the German army regulars know well. 
Old Blomberg, Wehrmacht comman- 
der-in-chief, has a cool, clear head 
and is not to be caught in any break- 
neck undertaking such as _Italy’s 
Ethiopian adventure. 


Hell at the Polls 


Things came to a semi-head in the 
recent Memel diet election. It was a 
noisy and ill-run affair, lasting sev- 
eral days, whose results took more 
days to count. As was more or less 
expected, Germans won 24 diet seats, 
Lithuanians got 5. This 82 per cent 
was a striking victory, and the scat- 
tered Lithuanian votes came mostly 
from country districts outside of the 
city. There were 189 candidates for 
the 29 diet seats, and each voter was 
presented with a booklet from which 
he tore out slips bearing the names 
of his electoral choices. It took the 
balloters from twenty to forty min- 
utes apiece to vote, and there were 














general confusion and some violence. 
The Lithuanian government had been 
warned, both by Germany and by the 


ex-Allies, to exercise tact and mod- _ 


eration in its handling of a perilous 
situation; and the Kovno bureauc- 
racy seems honestly to have done its 
best. It was the fifth election held 
since Memel went to the Lithuanians. 
Hitler made speeches across the bor- 
der, in Koenigsberg, while the voting 
was in merry progress. 

It is interesting to note that Letts 
(Lithuanians and Latvians) have 
long been the mainstay of the dreaded 
G. P. U., or Soviet secret police. They 
were by far the best fighters in 
Trotsky’s red army during the long 
Russian civil war. They have more 
push and energy than native Rus- 
sians, and are infinitely more hard- 
boiled as factory foremen or in ex- 
ecuting assignments. Under the old 
Czarist regime, feudal land conditions 
were especially bad along the Baltic, 
most of the Lithuanian titled land- 
lords being Catholic Poles, while 
those in nextdoor Latvia were Luth- 
eran Germans. This made the Baltic 
peasants especially red, although their 
little states failed to go communist. 

Many of the more efficient Letts 
remained in red Russia. Meanwhile 
the great landed estates of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia have been sub- 
divided among the agrarian workers, 
to the disgust of local ex-aristocrats 
who are mostly pro-German and 
anti-Russian. The three little coun- 
tries mentioned above, along with 
Germany, Russia, Poland, Finland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, constitute the 
Baltic powers which face one another 
in an elongated elipse. 

While Italy and England contend 
for mastery of the Mediterranean, 
Germany has returned to her pre- 
war position as Baltic sea-boss. She 
has now no less than 28 submarines 
of 250 tons; three deadly pocket- 
battleships of 10,000 tons, the Deutsch- 


Tue Avucust number of the Review 
of Reviews published a German mili- 
tary air map showing flying bases all 
over the Third Reich, with their war- 
time objectives and time-tables. That 
German aviation plan attracted at- 
tention among our readers. 








land, Scheer, Spee; and two large 
battleships of 26,000 tons, the Ersatz 
Elsass, Ersatz Hannover. It will be 
remembered that, by the terms of the 
recent Anglo-German naval pact, the 
German navy is to total 35 per cent 
of British strength, with an allow- 
able submarine ratio of approxi- 
mately 45 per cent. As His Majesty’s 
flotillas have steamed off to the Medi- 
terranean, Germany has been left as 
virtual Neptune of the North Sea 
into the bargain. Admiral Raeder 
now commands the new Reichsnavy. 
He has, in addition to the vessels men- 
tioned above, three old-style battle- 
ships and eight cruisers, as well as 
tenders, mine-sweepers, speed-boats. 


Germany’s Position 


Germany today is in a strong posi- 
tion diplomatically. She has the naval 
pact with England, a non-aggression 
pact with Poland of great importance, 
good relations with most of the Baltic 
and Balkan states, and of course with 
Japan. The Reich is on very bad 
terms with Soviet Russia, with the 
Catholic dictators of Austria, with 
American liberals, and (as explained 
above) with Lithuania. Reich rela- 
tions with France, however, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

France and Russia are now in vir- 
tual alliance, as they were between 
1892 and 1917. As this is written, the 
present alliance has been signed but 
not ratified by the French parliament. 
There has been a long delay in the 
matter, and Pierre Laval is in gen- 
eral opposed to the tight pact. Ed- 
ouard Herriot, on the other hand, is 
strongly in favor of the pact. 

Roughly speaking, the French right 
(diehards) is friendly to Germany 
and unfriendly to the communists of 
Russia; while the French left (lib- 
erals) is pro-Russian and detests 
Hitler and all his works. Laval is 
identified with the moderate right; 


THE FRENCH DIG IN 


Frenchmen and Belgians have dug themselves safely under in West- 
ern Europe lest Germany should see fit to strike across the Rhine. 


This month’s map shows the strong- 
est’ defensive system in the world— 
the new French and Belgian fortress 
layout which is capable of resist- 
ing any German invasion by land, 
such as that of 1914. The Belgian 
fort line runs from the North Sea 
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Herriot with the moderate left. France 
has been on the brink of civil war for 
two years, with extreme right and 
extreme left armed and arming. 

The right would like a friendly un- 
derstanding with Germany, granting 
the Reich complete arms equality by 
land and sea and-air, and also closer 
economic codperation. Right leaders 
would like to get Germany back into 
the League of Nations, in which body 
they feel that Russia is playing too 
dominant a part under the able Litvi- 
nov. France has iron and Germany 
has coal, and each needs the other. 
Apparently, steel-masters of the two 
countries were on excellent terms 
even during World War years and 
the shambles of Verdun and the Sieg- 
fried Line. In the back of many die- 
hard Franco-German minds is the 
thought of a unified “cultural” cru- 
sade against the red Soviet Union, 
with Poland, Japan, and certain lesser 
Baltic and Balkan countries in their 
holy-cross lineup. ° 

All this the Russians know, and it 
is making them exceedingly nervous. 
The French left is not communist, but 
it is liberal and prefers communism 
to fascism as a matter of course. The 
French general election of this spring 
will probably bring in a vast left ma- 
jority, and possibly a coup d’etat by 
the right as the aftermath. With a 
right triumph, legal or illegal, France 
deserts Russia and goes over to Ger- 
many almost immediately, according 
to all predictions. 

A triple defensive pact of France, 
Germany, and Nationalist England— 
based on arms agreements and col- 
lective security—is not beyond the 
realm of possibility. It might prove 
to be a Holy Alliance a la Metternich. 
But be it remembered that the “infa- 
mous” Holy Alliance, bugaboo of our 
red forefathers, kept safe the peace 
of Europe from 1815 till 1854—al- 
though it was, perhaps, a peace of 
death. Meanwhile, what price Memel? 





along the Dutch, German, and Lux- 
emburg frontiers, with Antwerp and 
Liege as centers of resistance. It 
joins the French fort line in Alsace- 
Lorraine, near bristling Longwy. As 
can be seen from the map, France 
has three fortified lines, one behind 
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ETHIOPIA 





From the Berlin Kladderadatsch 


Honest John Bull rushes into the fray as Italy seeks to slaughter the Ethiopian wild boar, 
while beautiful France is horrified by such dissension. The fair Parisian tries to patch up 
things between the murderous fascist and the Bullman, and seems to succeed. Then all 
three—Italy, France, and England—sit down to a royal feast of the Ethiopian roast pork. 
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From the Florence 420 (Italy) 
Here is an Ethiopian tank or 
armored-car of sorts! Italian view. 
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From the Stockholm Strix (Sweden) 
This is the Scandinavian concep- 
' Sune siee (outaes Maou tion of armed peace, with all the 
The Italian fascist is running wildly after a little Ethiopian, diplomats watching one another. 
while the international police force—England and France— 
show signs of dismay. A cartoon by Australian Will Dyson. 












































From the Cardiff Echo (Wales) 
The mighty Mussolini is shown caught in the trap of League 


of Nations sanctions, which cover arms, economics, and 
finance. Warhawks may yet learn to dislike modern boycott. 
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From Zurich Nebelspalter (Switzerland) 
The wily Greek is choosing be- 
tween monarchy or republic by 
this easy and novel “daisy” method. 











the other, facing Germany. The de- 
fense units are made of concrete, rein- 
forced by steel, and their construction 
is largely underground, thereby offer- 
ing to the enemy a minimum target. 
In most of the defense units there are 
several subterranean floors, some of 
them having elevators. All are heav- 
ily armed with improved artillery and 
machine-guns. 


German Handicaps 


By the terms of the Versailles 
peace treaty (1919) the German 
Rhineland, to the west of the river, 
is completely demilitarized; while 
the German east bank is also demili- 
tarized to a distance of 50 kilometers 
back. This makes West Germany 
helpless, defensively, and prevents 
the Germans from preparing conve- 
nient bases for a land attack against 
the French. Hence the Goering air 
program, which might attempt to at- 
tack France by flying over the im- 
pregnable French forts and tackling 
Paris and Lyons direct. It is improb- 
able that the highly-mechanized new 
German Wehrmacht could do much 
in the fortified west. In the mobile 
east, in Poland or Russia or the Bal- 
kans, it might work wonders against 
under-industrialized Central Euro- 
peans who are short on facilities. 

With French and Belgian forts in 
the west and a million soldiers (peace 
strength) in the Russian red army 
to the east, German militarists feel 
themselves hemmed in, despite the 
present internal weakness of fascist- 


threatened France. France has, inci- 
dentally, well over 4,000 tanks and 
Russia has nearly that number, ac- 
cording to late estimates. France 
owns more than 5,000 war planes, 
while the red army totals better 
than 4,000 of them. German arma- 
ment figures, as to planes and tanks, 
are still unknown and kept so. 
French troops to man the new for- 
tified lines are mostly long-service 
professionals, for the annual conscript 
forces are lacking in requisite tech- 
nical skill. The French army totals 
well over 600,000 men, a third. of whom 
are dusky North Africans; while the 


Belgian forces, considered rather in- 
ferior as fighting-men, number 100,- 
000 rifles. The new German Wehr- 
macht will amount to less than 500,000 
fieldgrays, but its quality may be defi- 
nitely superior to French and Belgians 
both, and its mechanized equipment is 
strictly up-to-date. So-called nazis 
have as little to do with the Wehr- 
macht as they have with Ethiopia. 

General staff and high command 
stand outside and above the brown 
movement, although rank-and-file, 
lieutenants, and captains — the 
younger men—have very strong nazi 
sympathies. 


BRITISH NAVAL TACTICS 


Are the Bullmen really 


anxious to whip Mussolini? 


BrITISH military strategy these days, 
in the opinion of the writer, is basic- 
ally unsound as against the Italians. 
The old-fashioned royal navy has 
been shipped into the Mediterranean 
to the number of 150 vessels, badly 
under-equipped with aircraft and 
subsidiary novelty weapons. The Ital- 
ian navy, meanwhile, is virtually in 
the discard, and reliance is placed on 
3,000 planes, 100 submarines, and 300 
high-speed seasleds carrying deadly 
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DEFENSE 


This is a clear map of the new French and Belgian land 
defenses against German military power in hectic 1936. 
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torpedoes. There is even a suicide- 
squad of Italian aerial bombers who 
are trained for direct physical col- 
lision with British ships. 

All this has made the London ad- 
miralty extremely nervous, and the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean has 
become a liability rather than an 
asset. His Majesty’s battleships are a 
sort of hostage in the hands of Mus- 
solini and Italian military radicals. 
England, for this reason, has to go 
easy diplomatically. 

The British would do better to 
withdraw their entire fleet from the 
Mediterranean, and park it safely in 
Scotch home-waters. Quite acci- 
dentally, of course, an old ship or two 
could be sunk in the Suez Canal to 
block it for some time to come. This 
would completely isolate the Italian 
armies in Africa, and halt their op- 
erations which need constant supplies 
from home. With the British fleet 
gone, Italy would have nothing of im- 
portance to attack except Egypt, 
Malta, and Gibraltar. Mussolini might 
occupy these spots for the time being, 
but since he would like to annex all 
of them, he would do them no harm. 

The economic effect of League of 
Nations sanctions and the closure of 
Suez would lead to Italian collapse in 
a comparatively short time, and then 
His Majesty’s lost provinces would 
automatically come back to him. Mas- 
terful inaction seems the best policy 
for British and Ethiopians both—ex- 
cept in the all-important matter of a 
Suez “accident”. Of course, if Minis- 
ters Baldwin and pals do not really 
wish to finish off Italian fascism and 
oust Mussolini from office, that is 
another matter. 











Fascism is highly nationalistic, yet it 
has become international in scope. 
Italian, German, French, and other 
“shirts” have much the same psychol- 
ogy of violence and dynamic energy. 
Their press gives voice—quite frankly 
—to ultra-aspirations. 

The Swiss Neue Zuercher Zeitung 
presents this analysis of fascist press 
censorship under Mussolini, himself 
former editor of the Popolo d’ Italia, 
published in Milan: 

“It is widely believed that the press 
in Italy is controlled by the state, but 
actually there is no pre-censorship. 
The newspapers cannot be prevented 
in advance from expressing their free 
opinion, for it is impossible to prose- 
cute a newspaper before it has ap- 
peared. The fascist press law merely 
states that, if a newspaper publishes 
news contrary to national interest, 
the responsible editor of the paper 
will be warned. If he proves recal- 
citrant, he will be warned two more 
times; in other words, three times in 
all. Only after the third warning can 
the responsible editor and publisher 
of the newspaper be prosecuted and 
the newspaper itself be forbidden. 


The Italian Press 


. “The Italian censorship is not so 
severe as most people believe. More- 
over, even in pre-fascist Italy the 
censorship had the right to prosecute 
newspapers for misleading or danger- 
ous dispatches and frequently exer- 
cised this right. The state now re- 
quires the Italian press to observe the 
interests of the entire nation and not 
to give public opinion in the country 
anything hostile to it. Within these 
confines freedom of opinion is offi- 
cially allowed. According to a para- 
doxical statement of Mussolini’s that 
is often quoted, this measure gives 
the Italian press greater freedom than 
the press enjoys in other countries, 
f- as he explained, free expression 
of opinion in Italy is limited only by 
the national interest, whereas else- 
where, with a few isolated exceptions, 
even the largest press organs are al- 
ways subordinate to some party, in- 
dustry, private interest, or clique.” 

Fascist sentiments are embodied 
journalistically in an extraordinary 
dispatch from Rome, written by the 
famous Italian futurist and fascist, 
F. T. Marinetti. This is his summa- 
rized creed for 1936: 
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THE FASCISTS ROAR—IN PRINT 


“War has a beauty of its own— 


“1, Because it fuses together in 
harmony, strength, and_ kindness. 
Strength alone tends to cruelty and 
kindness to debility, but the two to- 
gether generate generosity. 

“2. Because it assures the suprem- 
acy of mechanized man—equipped 
with gas masks, megaphones, flame- 
throwers, tanks—over machines. 

“3. Because it begins the long- 
dreamed-of metalization of man. 

“4. Because it completes the beauty 
of a flowery meadow with its ma- 
chine-guns, passionate orchids. 

“5. Because when the symphony 
of rifle fire and artillery bombard- 
ment stops, the songs of soldiers can 
be heard and the perfumes of putre- 
faction can be perceived. 

“6. Because it genially remoulds 
terrestrial scenery with its inspired 
artillery. 

“7, Because it creates new architec- 
ture, such as a heavy tank. 


“8. Because it exceeds in violence 
the battles of angels and devils. 

“9. Because it definitely cures man 
of individual fear and_ collective 
panic, with a refined and stylized 
heroism. 

“10. Because it rejuvenates the 
male body and renders the female 
one more desirable. 


“11. War has a beauty of its own 
because it serves towards the aggran- 
dizement of the great fascist Italy.” 


General Erich Ludendorff, German 
guiding genius in 1914-18, makes 
the following blast from Munich, 
where he controls a minor periodical 
of radical neo-pagan tendencies: 


“May the German, in his aspiration 
to military preparedness, realise the 
great demands which war makes alike 
on the military leader and the rank 
and file. May he realise that, for the 
preservation of the life of a people, 
war is the most difficult but also the 
most sublime thing a nation has to 
achieve. Such were the wars which 
produced the heroic deeds of 1870-71 
and of the World War. These were 
moral wars for the maintenance of 
the nation’s existence against the de- 
structive will of the super-national 
powers—Catholics, freemasons, reds 
—and of the states which are in serv- 
itude to them.” 

Most nazi of all nazi journals is 


appear extracts from the German anti-fascist press in exile. 





Schwarze Korps, official organ of 
Heinrich Himmler’s blackshirt police. 
When the Nobel Peace Committee of 
Norway was rumored to be consider- 
ing Carl von Ossietzky—German 
pacifist in jail since 1932—for 1935 
prize-winner, the Korps threatened: 

“Do not provoke the German peo- 
ple by rewarding a traitor to our na- 
tion. ... We hope that the Norwegian 
government is sufficiently familiar 
with the ways of the world to prevent 
what would be a slap in the face of 
citizens of the Third Reich!” P.S. The 
worried committee made no award. 

Himmler had spoken. Meanwhile, 
Hitler’s privately-owned Voelkischer 
Beobachter, more moderate in tone, 
continues as the best paying journal 
in Germany. Published in Munich 
and Berlin, its circulation approxi- 
mates half a million. 


Violence in France 


France has five fascist leagues, such 
as the Croix de Feu, which fiercely 
threaten the government, democracy, 
and the trade-unions. Their Paris 
press is vociferous and caustic in its 
biting attacks on the status quo. It 
even advocates assassination. Below 
are presented some typical comments 
from dictatorial, anti-semitic papers. 

Says the little Franciste: “Note that 
we do not collect wet hens or wad- 
dling ducks about us. For it is not 
out intention to have our heads 
broken, but to break the heads of 
others—the thieves, rogues, and trai- 
tors who are betraying our land.” 

“We are the friends of all nations,” 
says Racisme, “with one exception— 
the Jewish nation. If we want peace, 
which can easily be established be- 
tween the French and German na- 
tions, it is necessary that the Jew, 
the crab of humanity, be extermi- 
nated.” This almost equals the fa- 
natical spleen of Julius Streicher’s 
Nuremberg Stuermer, which prints 
daily on its front page: “The Jews 
are our misfortune!” 

“Force will confront redoubled 


force,” declares the monarchist-fascist . 


Action Francaise of Leon Daudet 
and Charles Maurras. “It is not out 
of place to specify what methods 
Frenchmen who are so gravely men- 
aced will use. We fascists will not 
brave the army or the police in open 
struggle, but will smite down leading 
oppressors one after another!” 
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ealth Enemy No. 1 
—the Common 









| out for the common cold! Last 
year it cost more than 500 million dollars 
in wages, caused more absence from work 
than any other form of sickness, robbed mil- 
lions of children of time from school. 












Look out for the common cold! It may 
pave the way for other dangerous enemies 
of health — influenza and pneumonia, and 
even tuberculosis. In addition, a cold may 
often lead to chronic catarrh of the nasal 
passages, to ear trouble, bronchitis or in- 










flammation of the sinuses—the cavities in 
the bones of the skull. A cold can easily 
become a serious matter. 












The best time to prevent serious trouble is 
at the very beginning. The moment your 
nose begins to run, your throat feels sore, 
your eyes burn and your back begins to 








ache, or your head stops up—organize your 
counterattack on Health Enemy No. 1. 
















Take no chances. Stay at home. Rest in 
bed. Stay away from other people—colds 
are often contagious. Drink plenty of water 
and eat lightly of simple, nourishing foods. 
If there is no improvement in your condi- 
tion the next day, call the doctor. If you 
are feverish, send for the doctor at once. 
Do not ignore a cold no matter how trifling 
it seems. If you take proper care of your- 
self from the first sniffle, it will not, in a 
great majority of cases, develop into a 
serious illness. 







The Metropolitan's booklet, “Colds, Influenza, 
Pneumonia,” contains the best medical advice on 
the subject of colds. Send for your free copy. 

























Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Dept. 136-V. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet, “Colds, 
Influenza, Pneumonia.” 
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Our index rises still higher, to 80 per cent of normal, with auto- 
mobile production contributing more than its share. Meanwhile : 
industry quarrels with government, and labor quarrels with itself. : 
a 
n 
Our rnpvEx of general business con- of the seasonal factor failed to check with the hearty backing of organized 
tinues to climb. For the week ended the advance. labor, moves without halting toward k 
December 7 (the latest data available So that item of automobile produc- the creation of an Industrial Council. s 
as we write) it stands a hair’s-breadth tion has exceeded 160 per cent of A preliminary conference in early ti 
below 80 per cent of normal. A year normal for three consecutive weeks December was notable for three Pp 
earlier this business barometer reg- as we write. Single-handedandalone things: (1) absence of steel, auto- Pp 
istered only 58 per cent. it accounts for a rise of 4 full points mobile, and chemical delegates; (2) p 
Speaking in terms of years, the re- in our combined index of general absence of industry’s recognized indi- k 
covery effort progressed during 1933 business. vidual leaders; and (3) non-rubber- 
from the low ebb of 44 in March to 69 stamp quality of those delegates who tl 
at the year-end. During 1934 the net © © BusINESS LEADERSHIP is quite did attend. fc 
gain was 3 points only, to 63. But plainly refusing to play with the Another sign that shows industry’s ( 
during 1935 (to December 7) there  President’s Coérdinator for Industrial present attitude toward further codp- as 
was a further advance of 17 points, to Codperation. Yet the P. C. for I. C., eration with the New Deal is a poll tk 
80. This came wholly in the second 1 
half of the year. cc 
Indeed, our index had indulged in a tk 
sinking-spell during the first half of G E N E R h L B U S i N E 5 S I N D I C E ) te 
1935, falling to 61.5 for the week Wclahe| Mak. Sec, Max. Men Ped, A 
ended: June 1. That same week hap- cn 16 23 30 ~ 1934 ol 
pened to see the Supreme Court — el 
overthrow NRA; and the New Deal ye 
possibly never will live down the fact Stock Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange...... 2 58 63 62 62 25 T 
that this index (and all similar ones) Bond Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange...... 1 95 105 113 127 100 
began at once to climb. Ee ree MET ens 4 13 14 15 15 20 i“ 
last ‘ PM eee PITATIA TD css iis dio ans-s oh. Stee ee 2 51 76 72 63 a 
¢ © No sincte index is infallible or 3.4 Debits, N. Wi iS cca 4 45 47 51 50 ; ar 
all-sufficient, and it is desirable to Deposit Circulation, N. Y. City......... 4 42 44 47 46 35 ck 
eall attention to the fact that one index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY wv | 4 47 490s | th 
item (among seventeen that we con- pl 
sider in reaching a final index) has DISTRIBUTION 
run away with the race. We refer to Bank Debits, outside N. Y. City.......... 10 66 68 76 78 65 - 
the item of automobile production; Deposit Circulation, outside N. Y. City.. 10 78 82 94 96 61 
and here the result—quite an acci- Merchandise Carloadings .............. 11 78 77 77 74 83 - 
dental one—is due almost wholly to Index of DISTRIBUTION 31 72 73 77 76 66 f 
a New Deal idea. : —_—— , 
The annual automobile show, mark- PRODUCTION : Ww! 
ing the introduction of new models, Bituminous Coal ...................06- 3 77 77 79 78 70 le 
was moved forward two months, Crude Oil .................eee sence 3 114 114 115 113 98 fr 
from January to November, in an Commodity Carloadings ............... 8 67 66 67 66 60 bp 
effort to distribute production—and PSCC OP OWER \66.c:o sca ceie eos ctie eee eas 7 79 79 79 80 73 ki 
therefore employment—more evenly Steel BRGGUCHON aces aha c sho wscisnales 9 74 76 77 79 42 th 
over the year. A glance at our chart, Automobile Production ................ 6 144 160 165 168 54 tr 
on page 24, will show that this result Construction Contracts ................ 11 65 73 82 88 53 
was not achieved. The drop in pro- Cotton GonsumoqHon ..........2.6.scesc0es § 113 110 106 93 82 en 
duction, during August and Septem- Index of PRODUCTION 52 86 89 92 03 61 ca 
ber, was fully as pronounced as ever. INDEX OF GENERAL sti 
Shifting the date of the automobile BUSINESS 100 74.2 77.2 801 79.9 58.0 v; 
show did, however, keep the factories ? 
busy in October and November, turn- A COMPARATIVE record, for weeks ending with Saturday. The figures represent percentage of normal. hi 
ing out cars for dealers’ showrooms. TM, isubuuon’jteme are ll based upon 5 even fe ea oie cee ee Aes 
And since our automobile index is Enccudy ene coe of New York City is not included in the index of distribution, but is allowed for ik 
based on production, rather than on in the final index of general business. Carloadings and coal data are always of the previous week. Electric In 
power is adjusted for population growth, construction contracts for changing price level. hi 





sales, the index soared. Readjustment 
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conducted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States among its 
local chamber-members. “Should the 
federal government at the present 
time exercise federal spending power 
without relation to revenue?” That 
was one question, and the vote was: 
Yes, 22; no, 1845. 

The Chamber also opposes the use 
of the taxing power as a basis for 
regulation or prohibition, or to pro- 
mote social and economic changes. It 
is no secret that the “tax” on pota- 
toes raised by any local farmer in 
excess of a quota fixed at Washington 
is confiscatory. At three-fourths of a 
cent a pound it is, of course, 45 cents 
a bushel; probably in excess of the 
market value of the potatoes. 


And it is also plain that the double 
levy on payrolls, under the Social 
Security Act, one for employees’ re- 
tirement and the other for their tem- 
porary unemployment, will put all 
previous taxes—so far as most em- 
ployers are concerned—into the well- 
known shade. 


In passing, we remind individuals 
that under some of the state laws 
fostered by this federal legislation 
(New York, for example) they rate 
as employers. Do you hire, even by 
the hour, a chauffeur, a gardener, a 
maid, and a cook? If so, you are 
compelled to keep a set of books, with 
the life history of each employee, and 
to make payments into a state fund. 
And don’t think that you can get out 
of it by firing one of the four. If you 
employed four persons during 1935 
you must keep such records anyway. 
This is the New York law. 

Wonder what the effect on unem- 
ployment will be? Can one beat this 
law by having the wife hire the maid 
and cook, and the husband hire the 
chauffeur and gardener? We raise 
the question only to show the com- 
plexities. 


@ © Lasor continues to bask in the 
good favor of the Administration. 
The 30-hour week will be in the fore- 
front of its own legislative program 
when Congress meets. All New Deal 
legislation, of course, has frankly been 
framed to promote the welfare of the 
working man. Thus there was no 
kicking over the traces by Labor at 
the Washington conference for indus- 
trial codperation last month. 


Meanwhile organized labor threat- 
ens to call a halt in its war against 
capital and engage in a fratricidal 
struggle. John L. Lewis, most pow- 
erful union head (president of the 
United Mine Workers), has resigned 
his post as a vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
is the opening gun in a battle the 
lines of which have been forming be- 
hind the scenes for years. 











JUST WUBAS 


Onty strange shapes of glass and metal! Yet it’s the electron tube 
that gives radio its tongue, that brings to your fireside music played a 


thousand miles away. 


It’s the electron tube that leads ships through fog, guides airplanes 
through darkness, peers unwinkingly into white-hot crucibles, directs 
the surgeon’s knife, and is becoming one of the greatest weapons 


against disease. 


It tests the safety of castings and welds, matches the color of dress 
goods, and unerringly detects manufacturing errors that the human eye 


cannot discern. 


A few years ago, it was only a laboratory device. Today, it is weaving 
an invisible network of service about man’s daily life. Tomorrow, it will 
do things that were never done before. 


Continual development in electron tubes is only one of the contribu- 
tions made by G-E research—research that has saved the public from 
ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned for General 


Electric. 
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Lewis advocates what is known as 
the industrial union—the “vertical” 
type—embracing all workers within a 
given industry, in contrast to the craft 
union. Typical craft unions, highly 
skilled, are the compositors and press- 
men in printing establishments. The 
Lewis campaign is aimed directly at 
the automobile and steel industries, 
which have successfully resisted union 
domination, but its ultimate objective 
is mass unionism. 


@ ¢ IT HAs LONG been a theory of 
the present writer that optimism 
among investors is a major factor in 
business recovery. A feeling of com- 
parative wealth or comparative pov- 
erty is reflected in the purchase of 
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automobiles, refrigerators, clothing, 
even food. Purchase of these things 
means increased employment and 
decreased relief burdens on govern- 
ment. Therefore we look with satis- 
faction at the rising level of stock- 
market prices (see chart on page 24). 

The shadow of Congress is upon us, 
however, with new panaceas such as 
the soldiers’ bonus and the Towns- 
end pension dream. The bonus is ex- 
pected to pass in a presidential year, 
and this old-age pension of $200 a 
month is just too sweet and lovely a 
thing to be laughed off. 

Congress and a presidential elec- 
tion are the only clouds on the recov- 
ery horizon, if we consider that the 
European war scare is over. 


* FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 
OR SHOULD NOT CLIMB STAIRS 
_ ? 1AHD3); 
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STAIRS OR ELEVATOR 


Choose the Path to a Longer Life 
Stair strain IS heart strain. Ride your way to a 
longer life. For 40 years doctors have recom- 
mended Sedgwick Elevators where over-exertion 
must be avoided. Easily installed. All types and 
sizes. Electric or hand power. Deferred payments. 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 144 West 
15th St., New York. 

Write for illustrated booklet 
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A-B:C Shorthand 





IN TWELVE ROSA LESSONS 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
shortening. It is written with the familiar 
A-B-C’s. No puzzling signs or symbols to mem- 
orize. You acquire such speed in 12 lessons as 
writers of other systems scldum acquire after 
months of tedious practice. Here is an excep- 
tional opportunity to learn shorthand in 12 les- 
sons at the cost of only $1. 


COMPLETE COURSE ONLY “J 


ee 
| SHANDON ILOUSE 
100 E. 19th St., New York 
I enclose $1 for whieh please send me a copy of | 
| A-B-C Shorthand. I understand that my moncy will | 
| be refunded if the book does nut prove entirely satis- 
factory. 
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Directly on the Boardwalk 


Offers the warm welcome of an 
ideal Winter home beside the 
sea . . . with all modern com- 
forts and features for every mem- 
ber of the family . . . spacious 
sun decks and solaria 2 
unique Garden Terrace... ocean 


view guest rooms ... sea water 
in all baths—complete health bath 
department. 


Golf, Riding, Roller Chairing, 

Indoor Ice Hockey, Cards, Dances 

and Musical Attractions. 
American and European Plans 


THREE BLOCKS FROM AUDITORIUM 
AND UNION STATION 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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@ © Dancer seems to lie mainly in 


inflation possibilities. If we escape 
the kind of inflation that is born of 
printing-press money, then we shall 
get credit inflation instead. 

Our banks hold 3 billion dollars in 
excess reserves, capable of supporting 
additional business credit to the 
amount of 30 billions. The constant 
pressure of this capital in search of a 
market will encourage speculation, 
increase prices, and raise the cost of 
living. 

More immediate is the concern over 
stock-market inflation. Our chart on 
page 24 shows a rise—in common- 
stock averages on the New York 
Stock Exchange—from 64 last March 
to 94 in December. This is a gain of 
almost 50 per cent in only seven 
months. 

The market value of all stocks on 


‘the exchange advanced in that same 


period more than 13 billion dollars 
(from 30 to 43 billion). It is still 29 
billion shy of the 1929 peak of 72 
billion. 

The Stock Exchange itself, the head 
of the SEC, and Governor Eccles of 
the Federal Reserve Board, all dodge 
responsibility for applying the brakes, 
as yet, to this type of inflation. Mr. 
Eccles holds that, so far, these securi- 
ties are being purchased with cash. 


Behind Japan 


(Continued from page 33) 

been credited with international as- 
pirations as broad as humanity itself. 
In the last year or so, however, the 
Buddhist priests have taken an ex- 
tremely active part in spreading the 
propaganda of nationalism through- 
out Japan, with lectures broadcast 
morning after morning to hundreds 
of thousands of listeners. News- 
papers and magazines have spread 
the gospel of the “Nippon Spirit.” As 
one journalist puts it, this movement 
has emphasized the fact that the “de- 
velopment of Japan is dependent on 
the religions inseparably linked with 
her life, social and personal, since 
the days of the ancient forefathers.” 

All this has produced a most con- 
structive spiritual orientation. It has 
laid the basis among the people of 
Japan for a concept of duties and ob- 
ligations rather than a clamor for 
rights and privileges. In their atti- 
tude toward their government and 
their country, the Japanese people 
have found the key to national well- 
being in the subconscious adoption of 
a paraphrase from the Scripture of 
another religion: “It is more blessed 
to give to the Fatherland than to 
receive.” 

History is strewn with the wreck- 
age of democracies, due to their in- 
ability or unwillingness to follow this 
precept. 
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INVESTIGATE 
BEFORE 
BUYING! 


* 


HAVE YOU facts, figures, knowledge 
of conditions, acquaintance with cor- 
poration officials: the necessary in- 
formation to rely on your own judg- 
ment in making investments? A few 
men have made a profession of gath- 
ering this knowledge. To such a 
man, an investment counsellor of un- 
impeachable integrity, the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS turned when besieged 
with investment inquiries. It felt that 
a genuine public service could be ren- 
dered by calling attention in these col- 
umns to a source of unbiased advice. 


INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL 


Can this man help you? The fee is 
nominal. Here are typical inquiries 
being asked every day: 

“(May I have your analysis of United 
Light & Power 6% Convertible Pre- 
ferred? Do you consider this stock a 
reasonable speculation?” 

“I bought 100 sh. Curtiss-Wright 
com. at 27%, and 50 sh. Studebaker 
at 7. Shall I hold, switch or sell?” 

“What is financial condition and 
future possibilities of Cities Service 
common? Also Copper Range Min- 
ing, Calumet & MHecla, and Fourth 
National Investors Corp.” 

“To guard against inflation would 
you advise purchase of General Mo- 
tors, U. S. Steel, A. T. & T., and 
T. & W. Airlines? What is your 
opinion of Standard Brands and J. C. 
Penney Co.?” 

“T have 100 sh. Borg-Warner, bought 

some years ago for $4800. Would you 
advise sale and repurchase later at 
probable lower levels? I am holding 
100 sh. Fisk Rubber common pur- 
chased at 6. What is company’s finan- 
cial setup? Is reorganization planned? 
Are dividends still being paid on pref. 
stock? What is immediate outlook? 
Long run outlook? What is situation 
in rubber industry affecting tires? Do 
you advise me to sell and take my 
loss?” 
% Please remember that this magazine 
is not in the business of selling invest- 
ment information, but is sincerely in- 
terested in serving its readers in the 
fullest measure. 


MAIL TODAY! 
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Felix Frankfurter 


(Continued from page 29) 

From this list it will be seen that 
the Frankfurter proteges, even the 
most prominent, occupy mostly sub- 
ordinate positions. Yet because their 
work has been of a legal nature, 
either drafting legislation or inter- 
preting it for their respective admin- 
istrative chiefs, these men have on 
the whole exerted far more influence 
in formulating the course of the New 
Deal than would appear from the na- 
ture of the positions they have held. 
In many instances the nominal posi- 
tions were merely for the purpose of 
providing salaries. Corcoran, offi- 
cially an R.F.C. attorney, has spent 
most of his time working on legisla- 
tive matters. There is much shifting 
and lending of these men among the 
various government administrators. 


Yet it should not be inferred that 
because they are former Frankfurter 
students, or are responsible to him 
for the positions they hold, they are 
literally taking orders. In most cases 
there is a sympathetic bond, a gen- 
eral similarity of ideas. But most of 
these men have their own careers to 
carve out. They are answerable to 
various officials over them. The pic- 
ture of their former professor sitting 
at Harvard and dispatching orders to 
them like a general directing his 
troops is only a childish caricature of 
the reality. 


Widening Influence 


However, in another sense, the 
power of Frankfurter is remarkable. 
Few professors have retained the loy- 
alty of so many of their best students 
or have been able to place them in 
positions of such public responsibility. 
It has been said that Frankfurter be- 
lieves that for the time being his 
greatest contribution to the law can 
be through producing an annual crop 
of prospective lawyers, carrying out 
into the profession in varying degrees 
his own philosophy. Brandeis and 
Holmes impressed their philosophy 
upon a generation of lawyers through 
their opinions from the supreme 
bench. Frankfurter, on the other 
hand, is exerting his influence upon 
the men just before they cross the 
threshold into the profession. 


Frankfurter declined to interrupt 
this work to accept an appointment 
to the Massachusetts state supreme 
court. He declined to become Solici- 
tor General of the United States. But 
it is the general belief in Washington 
that if the opportunity arises, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will offer him a place 
on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that Frankfurter will 
take it. ° 











HIS is the year to go to Florida. The Florida- 

Collier Coast and Associated Hotels have an- 
nounced they will continue to provide definitely 
superior hotel accommodations at definitely 
moderate rates. Send for literature and rates. 
Plan to enjoy sun-filled golden hours on tropic 
beaches—golf over palm lined, glistening green 
courses—World famous fishing in waters unbe- 
lievably blue. Whatever you desire, sport and 
entertainment—relaxation and rest—the Florida- 
Collier Coast Hotels will provide the combina- 
tion that is most to your liking. 


WMMMMMNE SK cro ecu wencekadennunes Hotel Floridan 
TRAMP. 656 cs. ose ...-Hotel Tampa Terrace 
SARASOTA............ Hotel Sarasota Terrace 
BRADENTON............. Hotel Manatee River 
WEST PALM BEACH....... Hotel Royal Worth 
WEST PALM BEACH......... Hotel Dixie Court 
IONE o sivieiscdrace sie Pa Sees vied eae Hotel Alcazar 
WAMRINEE A cheisie sic oss eWiecwueenes Hotel Halcyon 
LAKELAND............ Hote! Lakeland Terrace 


All are fine hotels of modern fire proof construction offer- 
ing the comforts and facilities for which Florida's first class 
hotels are famous. Excellent cuisine and service. Delight- 
fully and conveniently located. For reservations, literature 
or rates inquire at Travel Agencies or write direct to hotels. 


FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST 
AND ASSOCIATED HOTELS 
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Quebec’s celebrated 


THRILL 


triple-track toboggan chute down 
historic Citadel Hill to the doors of Chateau Frontenac. 


WHEN SNOW FLIES 


BY BUCKLIN MOON 


To the north His 
travel-minded 
and 


offers 


winter sports 


Majesty’s Dominion 


visitors all known 


hunting; and even 


winter golf on beautiful Vancouver Island. 
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W... not go north this winter? On 
first thought that may sound a little 
silly, for probably by now you're 
tired of snow and ice. But at the same 
time, if you don’t mind the cold and 
want to get away for a little vaca- 
tion, try Canada. 

There’s plenty for you there. It 
has always been a wonder that even 
more people don’t go there for Maple 
Leaf winter sports, which have be- 
come so popular. We hear much 
of the Swiss Alps as an ideal place 
for such activities. They have the 
same thing in Canada. The only dif- 
ference is that in the Alps it’s like 
going to ski in your back-yard, when 
you have a whole surrounding 
countryside—full of hills and dales— 
just across the street. 

And in that respect Canada is 
ready to take care of you. From the 
moment of the first snow most of 
Canada is very, very ski-conscious. 
In some parts they even have a relig- 
ious ceremony, known as Blessing 
the Skis, where a priest meets the 
skiers of the town and blesses their 
foot-boards. In short, from youngest 
to oldest, everyone finds a real thrill 
in navigating down treacherous hills, 
running across country, or engaging 
in that most exciting sport of all, ski- 
jumping. 

But skiing is not the only winter 
sport in Canada by any manner or 
means. Anyone who has seen Cana- 
dian professional hockey teams. play 
can attest to their skill on skates. 
You'll find skating of every variety. 
Which one you wish to indulge in 


depends on your desires and general . 


ability. If you want to skate very 
leisurely, you’ll see others progress- 
ing at the same rate. Or if it’s rac- 
ing you want, there’ll be plenty of 
skaters of varying degrees of perfec- 
tion who will be glad to have a 
friendly little dash. Again if you 
want, like the daring young man on 
the flying trapeze, to fly through the 
air with the greatest of ease, you’re 
welcome to it. Fancy skating in Can- 
ada has long been popular. 

Or if you’re one of those people 
who like to get down a hill in the 
shortest time possible, you will find 
tobogganing and bob-sledding tops. 

And last but not least there is 
raquetting, which in spite of sound- 
ing like a four-dollar word is just 
plain snow-shoeing. For those who 
have seen movies of dogteams in ac- 
tion, or read books in which such 
activities were portrayed and who 
long to see them in the flesh, there 
are several dogsled derbies. 

But no doubt you’re one of those 
people who doesn’t know exactly 
where to go, or when, or how. Let’s 
take a tentative trip in fancy, and try 
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to cover some of the very high spots. 

Canada is roughly divided into 
three sections, at least in racial make- 
up. The eastern part, in spite of 
being under the English flag, is 
mainly French. The middle section 
is Continental. While further west we 
find a racial sprinkling of Anglo- 
Saxons—Scottish and English men. It 
was at the end of the Seven Years 
War, when Wolfe beat Montcalm at 
Quebec, that Canada became offi- 
cially English. Let’s start at the east 
and work west, and see what each 
section has to offer. 


Where Fun Begins 


Montreal is a very good spot to 
start from, for it’s just an overnight 
train-ride from New York. Activi- 
ties there start early in December, 
weather permitting. Weekend ski 
trains run over the Canadian Pacific 
every weekend. After a good morn- 


ing’s breakfast you grab your para- - 


phernalia and hop on a train and ride 
sixty miles up into the Laurentian 
Mountains to a little town called Ste. 
Agathe. And now the fun starts. 
You leave the train there, jump on 
your skis and have twenty or thirty 
miles down hill to go to reach Shaw- 
bridge, where the train will be 
awaiting you, puffing and panting 
impatiently. Or if you are more ad- 
venturous, you can strike off across 
country and stop overnight with a 
Canadian family. You'll find numer- 
ous homes scattered across. the 
countryside, where there will be a 
friendly welcome for you, for they 
are as enthusiastic about the out- 
doors as you are. 

But maybe Quebec calls you with 
its quaint French atmosphere, its 
crooked, narrow little streets, and its 
many historical spots. There’s open 














country there too, a panorama that 
is built to order for the winter-sport 
minded. Why not stop at Chateau 
Frontenac? You'll have excellent 
ice-skating right in your own yard, 
not to mention a triple-chute to- 
boggan slide which starts you gently 
from the upper end of Duffering Ter- 
race near the ancient Citadel and 
lands you breathless a long way be- 
low at the foot of the statue of Mont- 
calm. Or if you tire of that, you can 
go to Lac Beauport to skate, or take 
your skis and explore the surround- 
ing country until nightfall. 

The real climax of the winter sea- 
son at Quebec is reached during Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, and 22, with the three-day 
International Dogsled Derby of 120 
miles, which is run in daily laps of 
forty miles each. There'll be ex- 


perts there from all over North 


America to thrill you. And _ later, 
you can go down to the river and 
watch the ice-canoe races, from Que- 
bec to Levis across the river and 
back. There'll be local color there, 
the din and shrill of whistles, mingled 
with the cheers and songs of the 
French Canadians. It’s well worth 
your while to watch seven brawny 
paddlers to a canoe propel iron-bot- 
tomed boats through the maze of 
floating ice. 

Not far east of Montreal is the fa- 
mous Log Chateau of the Seigniory 
Club and its surrounding territory. 
There are slides that will explode 
your toboggan halfway across the Ot- 
tawa River before you have time to 
catch your breath. And its ski jump, 
which sees much service during the 
annual carnival, is something you 
won’t easily forget. 

But let’s swing a little farther west. 
If you have time why not stop off at 
Ottawa, for you can easily be routed 
that way, and see the Canadian fed- 














“Abakweta” are young African na- 
tives about to be inducted into the 
state of manhood. With a strange 
headdress, grass girdles and bodies 
covered with white clay, they dance 
the picturesque “Ukutshila”. 


Primitive native life may be seen in 
many parts of South Africa—the 
thatched kraal, the household rou- 
tine, marriage ceremonies, witch 
doctors and war dances. 


And in striking contrast is South 
Africa’s modern white civilization, 
with its beautiful progressive cities, 
attractive homes and lovely gar- 
dens—its universities, museums, re- 
search laboratories, theatres, fine 
hotels, luxurious clubs, and a far 
flung efficient transportation system 
that makes traveling a pleasure. 


Blessed with an almost perfect 
climate and more than average sun- 
shine, South Africa is a tourists’ 
paradise, where a thrilling round of 
sightseeing may be delightfully in- 
terrupted by a choice of a large 
variety of outdoor sports. 





For full information 
apply to 


THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS-LITS, Inc., 
587-R Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or any 
of their branch offices; or any of the other 





LUN CH Winter sports hold undisputed reign in the Canadian Rockies. 
These skiers are resting in Skoki Valley, near Banff, Alberta. 
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leading tourist and travel agencies through- 
out the world. 











QutsTANDING... 
ON FLORIDA’S WEST COAST 


OTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR is one of Florida's 

finest and loveliest resort hotels. In a beautiful 
setting, directly on the water, at Punta Gorda on 
the West Coast. Own sporty 18 hole golf course, 
bathing from the hotel, tennis, trap and skeet shoot- 
ing—wonderful quail shooting and fishing. Unique 
swimming pool of mineral water for warm healthful 
bathing. All Florida offers—yet rates are only 


WEEKLY $42 to $56 Single—$84 to $112 Double 


Including meals and private bath 


All rooms face the water and front grounds. Special 
attention is given to the table and service for which 
the hotel has long been noted. On Tamiami Trail, 
100 miles south of Tampa— Through cars. 


Now open. Wire reservations collect or send for 
booklet to the manager, Mr. Floyd Alford, Jr. 


HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR 
PUNTA GORDA, Gulf Coast of Florida 








eral capital? Very much like 
Washington it is, not perhaps in ap- 
pearance, but at least in nature. 
In Toronto, during February, you'll 
find a carnival much like the one we 
hold here in the U. S. at Lake Placid. 
You'll see everything that you expect 
or hope to see, arid probably a lot 
more, for there is where you'll find 
the cream of the crop of Canadian 
and American winter contestants. 

But it is in the Canadian Rockies 
that winter sports are really king. As 
you see the mountains, majestic and 
serene and cold, you'll feel a thrill. 
Banff, and its near neighbor Lake 
Louise, have become so famous that 
whenever one thinks of this region, 
the mind can hold nothing else. And 
two lovely spots they are, where 
spacious modern hotels have been 
built into some of the most beautiful 
surroundings to be found anywhere 
on the American continent. And 
here, too, is to be found the organiza- 
tion known as the Ski Runners of 
the Canadian Rockies, an amateur 


‘group formed to make the world ski- 


conscious, and to further the sport’s 
growth. During the past years parties 
from many points in the United 
States, and even from the European 
Continent, have tested skiing at their 
camps, Norquay at Banff, and the 
Skoki Camp at Lake Louise. Their 
enthusiasm bears out the contention 
that skiing in this region has every- 
thing to offer that the Swiss Alps 
have. For there are areas that might 
take months to fully cover, and every 
possible type of slope is to be found, 
slopes that will please novices as well 
as the old timers. 


Jumping Off Place 


Our last stop will probably be in 
the Selkirk Range where we find 
Revelstoke, B. C., the principal spot. 
The Selkirk Range, in case you don’t 
remember your geography, is the 
next mountain range west after the 
Canadian Rockies. Here it has often 
been said that children learn to ski 
before they walk, and this contention 
seems to be well exemplified by Nels 
Nelson. Mr. Nelsen, a former brake- 
man on the Canadian Pacific, has 
been credited with an unofficial world- 
record jump of 240 feet. Those in- 
terested in the sport still marvel at 
this, although others in the region 
have come near the mark. During 
the winter they have a tournament 
which features jumping on Revel- 
stoke Hill, believed to be the hardest 
run on this continent, with a length 
of 1,780 feet. 

And so you can see that winter 
sports in Canada are a great drawing 
card. For there is a thrill even for 
the beginner, and in spite of the fact 





that skiing has always seemed a diffi- 
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—tor HEALTH and 


~ HAPPINESS 


Slip away from winter 
and head south to 
America’s tropics—to 
the Sunshine City of 
Florida’s Gulf Coast. 

. Come and enjoy 
the warm, sunny weath- 
er. Play in the delight- 
ful outdoors—golf, fish, 
swim, sun-bathe, take 
your choice of summer 
sports. All kinds of en- 
tertainment. Accommo- 
dations for every taste 
and purse. For booklet 
write today to J. K. 
Deaderick, Sec’y, 
Chamber of Commerce— 





FLORIDA— 


THE SUNSHINE CITY 
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NEW YORK 
One of New York's nicest hotels, 
tal ofr a + 





Convenient location, overlook- 
ing private park. 
Single Rooms from $2 Daily 


Attractive weekly rates 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


20th Street and Irving Place 
UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 














OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘AND THEATRES 


GEORGE D.SMITH GENERAL MANAGER 
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cult sport to master, it really isn’t 
unless one wants to be an expert. 

Maybe after you’ve indulged in all 
this glamorous sport, you're feeling 
a little worn out, maybe your bones 
are begirining to ache. Why not stop 
off in Williamsburg on your way 
home and see Dr. Locke? There has 
been so much talk of the man, some 
claiming him a miracle _ worker, 
others a down-and-out quack, that 
it might be interesting to find . out 
what you yourself think about him. 
Surely he does have a great deal of 
color. You can have your arches 
cracked, or whatever it is he does to 
your feet, with those strong hands of 
his in one deft movement. The cost 
won’t be much, rich or poor, for 
everyone receives the same treat- 
ment. You’ll give him the bill and 
he’ll cram it in his already stuffed 
pockets, and leave you with a feel- 
ing of incredulous wonder that it is 
over so soon. 


A Different Thrill 


The place has an atmosphere that 


/ may not get under your skin, or 


again it may. There will be people 
there in  wheel-chairs, and on 
crutches or canes. A lot of them will 
be telling you what they were like 
when they arrived, and what the 
doctor has done for them. You may 
believe them and you may not, but 


_at least you will have an experience 


| weather for a change. 





that won’t come your way every day. 

And now let’s get a little warm 
We will keep 
on going west until we get to Van- 
couver Island, that little gem in the 
Pacific just north of our own state of 
Washington. You'll find wonderful 
hotels at Victoria, and the climate is 
really a treat after the swing west- 
ward. The weather is mild and you 
can enjoy year-round golf comfort- 
ably. You may go swimming, but 
you'll find it cold. 


Out for Bear! 


You're really a bit too late for 
the deer, elk, and moose season. But 
if you’ve always wanted to shoot a 
bear, you have a grand opportunity 
in Canada, for in practically every 
part of the country there is no closed 


are pretty well scattered over the 
country. You can get in a little 
shooting at smaller game to quicken 
your eye, and all in all you’ll have 
a fine time. Camping alone is enough 
to make the most tired and bored of 
us come back to the States with re- 
newed vigor in our steps and a 
healthy glint in our eyes. 

Why not go to Canada? It seems a 
sure-fire way to spend that short 


winter vacation! 
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WHERE LIFE AT ITS BEST 
—COSTS LESS 


LAN NOW to come to Florida. 

You'll be amazed to know how 
little the cost need be for a glorious 
vacation in the sun. Bathe in the 
surf. Bask on sun-drenched beaches. 
Play golf or tennis. There is superb 
ocean and fresh water fishing to test 
your skill. A huntsman’s paradise. 
Every outdoor sport and recreation 
is at its finest in Florida this winter. 
Motor over eight thousand miles of 
hard surface roads. Visit historical 
points, bearing the ancientimprints 
of the flags of five nations which 
have flown over Florida. Or just 
relax in the healing sunshine. Clip 
the coupon and mail it now. Let us 
help you find the ideal vacation at 
a cost which fits your budget. And 
while here, see how much less it 
costs to live the year round in Flor- 


_ida’s ideal climate. 
season on them. The different species | 





GOVERNOR’S ALL FLORIDA 
COMMITTEE 





Florida State 

Chamber of Commerce 

411 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your official booklet 


on Florida. I am especially interested in the fol- 


lowing sections: 
West Coast 
i Central Florida 


Name. 


East Coast 
t] Northern Florida 





Address. 
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ESCAPE Winter's Icy blasts in Centra? Mexico, where the 
only snows are on high mountain peaks 

Salil sun-kissed Lake Patzcuaro. Suphete its picture-book 
Island villages. Thrill to the voluptuous semi-tropic beauty 
of Uruapan, near by. 

Explore Mexico's colorful byways—Oaxaca, Mitla, Monte 
Alban, Jalapa, Veracruz, oe sap Guadalajara, Lake 
Chapa/a, Guanajuato. You on a modest budget! 






SE # Y YOUR TRAVEL AGENT "FOR LOW ALL ~EX- 
PENSE QUOTATIONS. 

Freeillustrated folder. NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO, 
Alamo Nat’! Bidg., San Antonio, Tex. 


TV UMEXKICO'S 









Visitthe MEXICO Not Known to Tourists 
Get away from “standardized tours.” See and 
do the things that really interest YOU. For 
six years we’ve specialized in giving the in- 
telligent traveler a glimpse behind the scenes— 
of things missed by tourists—at less cost than 
floundering around. Hotel reservations free. 
Ordinary 2c. postal card will bring folder, 
AGUIRRES GUEST TOURS 
Cinco de Mayo 16-C, Mexico City 
























Do You Keep a File of 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS? 
lf you keep your copies of Review of Reviews for re- 
reading or binding, send for indexes. These are 
supplied FREE of charge. 

Also ask for particulars about binding 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 






























Congress 
is in Session 





The activities of politics, business 
and society are more colorful 
than ever before. You will enjoy 
Washington this winter. 






The best in accommodations, 
location and smart surroundings 
are available at this distinctive 
hotel. Write or wire for reservations. 


Nathan Sinrod, Manager 
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HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH 
NATHAN SINROD,MGR. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 



















(Continued from page 43) 
of that police power. They may not 
take property without dut process 
of law, nor may they impair the ob- 
ligation of a contract or abridge the 
right of contract. 

When the State of New York, some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
placed a maximum on the number of 
hours per day which a man might 
work in the baking industry, the law 
was held unconstitutional. This par- 
ticular decision has been somewhat 
ameliorated, but no minimum wage 
legislation has yet been sustained 
and no regulation of hours of labor 
may be indulged in except for the 
limited purpose of preserving public 
health and safety. 

Thus a law limiting the hours a 
woman may work to eight a day, or 
providing that every worker must 
have one day’s rest in seven, would 
now be held valid. But a law which 
sought to impose a short working 
week for the purpose of distributing 
jobs over a wider number of work- 
ers would clearly be beyond the 
power of any state legislature. 

Even within the limited powers 
they possess, the states cannot al- 
ways legislate effectively on these 
matters. Many of our states are 
highly developed industrially. Many 
more are not so highly developed as 
their chambers of commerce would 
like them to be. This latter class of 
states is apt to keep a lower or looser 
standard of social and industrial reg- 
ulation, in order to induce large in- 
dustrial plants to move from $ their 
present location into these states. 

Thus competition between the 
states tends to keep standards low 
and to prevent pioneering by a so- 
cially-minded legislature. 

It is misleading, therefore, to speak 
of a conflict between the national 
power to control and regulate and 


Constitution vs. New Deal 





* scope of this article. 


the state’s power to do so, for, as we 
have seen, the state’s power is for 
practical purposes non-existent. 
Thoughtful people have come more 
and more to realize that there has 
been created a great No Man’s Land 
where neither Congress nor state 
legislature has any effective power to 
legislate. 

The issue is not between regula- 
tion by the federal government and 
regulation by the states. It is rather 
between regulation by the federal 
government and no regulation at all. 
And those who cry out against fed- 
eral regulation are those who would 
be completely free of every legisla- 
tive restraint. 

If there is to be regulation at all, 
it must come from Washington. Yet, 
as we have seen, few of the regu- 
latory bills passed during the present 
Administration can survive the su- 
preme constitutional test. 

Those who believe that some regu- 
lation of business, and of the relation 
of employer to employee, is desirable 
have but one course open to them— 
a new amendment to the federal 
Constitution. How far the amend- 
ment should go is not within the 
But this writer 
believes that some such amendment 
must come, and that it will be one 
of the great contributions of this gen- 
eration to the history of our country. 

How soon we may expect such an 
amendment is not an easy matter to 
predict. In all probability there will 
be a long, hard struggle ahead, and 
certainly the result of the recent 
effort to revive and push through the 
moribund child labor amendment is 
not encouraging. 

On the other hand, what anti-pro- 
hibitionist, however rabid, would 
have predicted in 1931 that repeal 
could be accomplished in only two 
short years? 


That Burrowing Bean 


(Continued from page 36) 

higher temperatures than olive oil, 
but the poor fish are later packed in 
the olive oil demanded by the trade. 
Peanut oil is occasionally substituted 
for olive oil in various textile plant 
processes. 

The solid cake which remains after 
pressing is usually ground into flour 
and used in stock feeds. Peanut meal 
is a quick fattener. Peanut shells are 
often used for fuel in pressing plants. 
Some experimentation has been done 
with them in the manufacture of 
paper board, wall board, linoleum, 
and dynamite. 

Perhaps more than any other firm 
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has the Planters Company advanced 
the cause of the peanut on his own 
merits. It has made use, in its adver- 
tising, of the fact that peanuts have 
quick energy-giving properties, and 
has merchandised its “nickel lunch” 
and other products on this basis. 

Such are a few of the problems in 
the peanut industry. Solutions are 
offered here and there, but the big 
question is the AAA. Down among 
the peanut dealers of Greenwich 
Street, in New York City, you hear 
nothing but groans when you men- 
tion AAA. But go south, to Suffolk, 
Virginia, and the farmers will tell 
you that AAA is great. 
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AMERICAN LETTER WRITING 
By Ethel Shubert 
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original letter writer. There are forms 
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By Herbert Leonard Coggins 
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explode when you take them in. The book 
is as funny as human nature. Illustrated 
with 100 pictures. 
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By Dudley Jenkins 


Most men dread being called upon to make 
an address. What would you not give for 
the ability? No need to give much when 
you can learn from this book. It will tell 
you how and show you the way to do it. 
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The turmoil in world affairs continues to inspire thoughtful books 





THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


HERSCHEL BRICKELL 






on the twilight of capitalism, trends of science, neutrality as a 


Book PUBLISHING in the new year is 
noteworthy for a continuation of cer- 
tain broad trends noted in the Jan- 
uary number of this department. 

One of the outstanding volumes of 
recent weeks, for example, is Law- 
rence Dennis’s The Coming American 
Fascism (Harpers, $2.50), an obvi- 
ously sincere and by no means 
unintelligent contribution from the 
extreme right, which shares with such 
books as Lewis Corey’s The Crisis 
of the Middle Class, Alfred Bing- 
ham’s Insurgent America and Herbert 
Agar’s The Land of the Free, the 
basic belief that capitalism is done 
for, and that nothing remains except 
to find the most satisfactory possible 
substitute. 

Mr. Dennis’s stand in the matter 
was forecast earlier in his Is Capital- 
ism Doomed?, a question he an- 
swered, of course, in the affirmative. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
his courage in espousing so unpopular 
a system as fascism, and in ignoring 
the tremendous emotional content of 
the very word itself, does not lead 
him into a defence of Mussolini and 
Hitler or of their regimes. What he 
favors is the establishment of a form 
of state capitalism under the direc- 
tion of the elite, and this he maintains 
is the only possible alternative to 
communism on the one hand and 
capitalism and chaos on the other. 

His debt in both phraseology and 
thought of Pareto is quite obvious, 
but in spite of one’s respect for his 
evident desire to work out a reason- 
able solution for our problems, the 
plan he offers is at bottom no more 
than a benevolent dictatorship. 

It is especially interesting to note 
that he not only shares with the 
Marxists the belief that capitalism 
is doomed, following pretty much the 
same line of economic reasoning, but 
that like many of the well-disposed 
representatives of the extreme left, 


policy, and life in the Soviet Union. 





he believes that a peaceful change 
can be brought about in our political 
system. 

I am wholly unable to share this, 
to me, naive faith, because I am confi- 
dent that even if people could be 
convinced by reason that they must 
abandon what they have for some- 
thing else fundamentally different, 
there would remain a_¥ sufficient 





Have You Read? 


Outposts of Science by Bernard 
Jaffe (Simon and Schuster, $2.75). 
An excellent survey, made at first 
hand, of the work in progress in 
American laboratories, much of 
it thrilling reading. 


My Country and My People by Lin 
Yutang (John Day—Reynal and 
Hitchcock, $3). China as seen 
by an educated Chinese of peas- 
ant stock; charming, gracious and 
informative. 


John Jay: Defender of Liberty by 
Frank Monoghan (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$4). A definitive life of a great 
18th Century figure whose influ- 
ence in our history is generally 
underestimated. 


Look Homeward, Angel by Thomas 
Wolfe (Modern Library Giants, © 
$1). An inexpensive edition of 
the beginning of Mr. Wolfe’s tre- 
mendous, highly autobiographical 
narrative. 


The Tale of Genji by Lady Mura- 
saki (Houghton Mifflin, $5, two 
volumes). Handy and also in- 
expensive new edition of one of 
the great novels of all time. 


The Asiatics by Frederic Prokosch 
(Harpers, $2.50). Brilliant first 
novel by a very young American 
with an original talent that ought 
to take him far. 
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Here is an extensive survey. 
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residue of emotion to make trouble 
in case argument should be aban- 
doned in favor of force. 

Perhaps, however, science may save 
us from the pain of experimenting 
with swings to the extreme left or 
the equally extreme right, and the 
prospects are interestingly discussed 
in C. C. Furnas’s The Next Hundred 
Years: The Unfinished Business of 
Science (Reynal and Hitchcock, $3), 
in which a youthful chemical engineer 
makes a survey of what science is 
doing at the moment and of its poten- 
tialities, and finally applies his find- 
ings to a suggested reorganization of 
society. 

His conclusion is that a reasonably 
high standard of living ought to be 
possible to every human being living 
in the country, and that we’ll have it 
as soon as we learn to master the 
machine and to make it work for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

Unhappily for those who are al- 
ways looking for a definite solution 
of humanity’s problems, Mr. Furnas 
does not discuss the exact political 
implementation of the changes that 
will be necessary before we shall 
cease to have poverty in the midst of 
plenty. He does, however, write with 
vigor and humor, and there is a de- 
gree of optimism in his book that is 
not to be found in volumes written 
entirely from the economic angle. 

Unlike some men of technical 
training, Mr. Furnas has little sym- 
pathy with the communistic scheme, 
and while he sees very clearly the 
faults in the workings of capitalism, 
he does not think that a revolution 
would make everything all right for 
those fortunate enough to survive it. 

An argument from the socialist 
angle against the so-called tyranny 
of the courts in this country, from the 
Supreme Court down, suggests an- 
other angle of approach to the rear- 
rangement of affairs for the general 
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An all-embracing treasury of correct English usage 
—an authoritative handbook that solves virtually 
every problem the user of English may encounter in 


speaking and writing. The Detroit Free Press says 
It belongs beside the dictionary and thesaurus.’ 


Twenty Handbooks in One 


In addition to a vividly itteneatag comprehensive 
coverage of fundamentals, GET T RIGHT explores 
their application in a dozen bh fields: the 
writing of business and social letters, direct-mail 
copy, news stories, editorials, advertisements; 
preparation of petitions, proclamations, resolutions; 
the efficient use of ores how to record 
minutes and make reports; scientific methods of 
filing and indexing. 


Aid to Self-Advancement 


GET IT RIGHT is for business and industrial office 
desks, for secretaries and managers and executives. 
It will be found an imperative necessity also in the 
professional and literary study, in schools and 
colleges, and in individual homes where correct 
conversation and intelligible writing are still 
considered essential. It is a book to be studied 
as well as consulted. 


"A Portable Classroom” 


is how a well-known educator describes it, ‘The 
index is so complete and so well arranged that 
there is no trouble at all in finding the answer. 
Editor & Publisher says, ‘The book is a boon to 
chronic infinitive splitters, poor spellers, writers of 
stilted business letters, and grammar neophytes.” 
Howard R. Driggs, Professor of English Education, 
New York University, terms it ‘a real service to 
those who would use English with due respect to 
accuracy and form.” 


Alphabetically Arranged 
Wcmuaie Indexed 


One can turn instantly to any subject. Its twenty 
chapters treat Abbreviations, Alphabetizing, 
Filing, Indexing, Figures of Speech, Better Writing, 
Numerals, Petitions, Resolutions, Pluralization, 
Punctuation, Spelling, Telegrams, Word Study, 
and many other features. The word-lists are 
especially complete and up to date. The two 
chapters on business correspondence alone would 
fill an ordinary 
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you are not satisfied. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Done fae oo Avenue, New York,N. Y¥ 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘GET IT RIGHT” 
by John B. Opdyke. 
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collection charge. 
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If I am not satisfied after five days’ examination | 
I may receive my money back upon return of 
th> book. 
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betterment of humanity, and is to be 
found in Lawless Judges by Louis P. 
Goldberg and Eleanore P. Levenson 
(The Rand School Press, $2.50). 

The theme of the book is that 
judges are human and hence, under 
a capitalist system, consistently un- 
fair to labor. There are innumerable 
citations of unfair and prejudiced and 
frequently ridiculous decisions from 
all parts of the country, and as a piece 
of valid criticism, thoroughly docu- 
mented, of our courts in action, the 
book is extremely valuable. It is, 
however, quite plainly biased in its 
point of view. 

Their principal remedies are for a 
more directly popular control of 
judges and their decisions and a dis- 
tinct curbing of the powers of the 
Supreme Court. I think, however, 
that public opinion will have to be 
won over to their point of view be- 
fore any changes in the laws will 
bring about notable improvement. 


What Price Neutrality? 


The burning question of our neu- 
trality is the subject of a small book 
by Charles Seymour of Yale Uni- 
versity, called American Neutrality: 
1914-1917, and in it Professor Sey- 
mour attempts to answer the argu- 
ments of people like Walter Millis, 
who believe that we were more or 
less led into the World War by vari- 
ous forces that took advantage of our 
drifting policies. 

Professor Seymour simplifies the 
situation by declaring that it was the 
German submarine, and not the bank- 
ers or allied propagandists, which 
landed us in the European adventure. 
He goes on to argue that neutrality 
is virtually impossible and that the 
only way to peace is international 
cooperation. 

The question is far too complicated 
to be treated satisfactorily in so short 
a book as his, and I do not think his 
arguments are by any means con- 
vincing. At least, it seems to me that 
international codperation is even 
more difficult of realization at the mo- 
ment even than neutrality. In 1914- 
1917 a large part of this country was 
never sincerely neutral, and we have 
the advantage at present of more uni- 
fied desire for peace the country over, 
which might make a difference. 

Readers who still believe in democ- 
racy, and who resist any attempt on 
the part of anyone to persuade them 
to believe in dictatorships, no matter 
what they are called, will find par- 
ticular interest and _ considerable 
gratification in Pierre  Crabites’ 
Benes: Statesman of Central Europe 
(Coward-McCann, $3), which is by 
no means all that a biography should 
be, but which nevertheless does tell 
the story of a great leader who is the 
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The principles of Money and Their 
Exemplification in Outstanding 
Chapters of Monetary History .. . 
a new book, completely covering 
the field, by one of the world’s most 


noted experts. $3.50 
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$2.50 
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Fascism 
and National 


Socialism 
By MICHAELT.FLORINSKY 


A study of the economic and social 
policies of the totalitarian state; by 
an eminent historian, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia Uni- 


versity. $2.00 


New Book of 
English Verse 


Edited by 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Probably no man alive today has a 
wider knowledge of the field of 
poetry than has the editor of this 
carefully-arranged anthology. $3.00 
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exact antithesis of such people as 
Mussolini, Hitler, et al. 

Benes, after serving eighteen years 
as foreign minister for the Czecho- 
slovakia of which he and Masaryk 
were the joint parents, has now be- 
come the president of his country, 
and at 51 holds, according to his 
biographer, Europe’s key-position. 

Of peasant origin, Benes has kept 
his early simplicity, and most inter- 
esting of all in this day of colored 
shirts and ballyhoo, makes no conces- 
sions to popularity, no attempts to 
appeal to the masses. Mr. Crabites 
looks upon him as a_ consecrated 
being, which he seems to be, but an 
outside observer of the situation is 
bound to feel especial respect for the 
citizenship of the country which has 
shown its appreciation of both 
Masaryk and Benes. 

The Crabites’ biography is written 
in adoration and is the work of a 
man who does not know Benes at 
first hand at all, hence it has its 
glaring deficiencies, but it is good 
reading and hopeful as well, es- 
pecially if the future of Europe really 
does lie in the hands of the Czecho- 
slovak president, as it well may. 
Better there certainly than in many 
other places. 

This mention of the peace of 
Europe leads quite naturally into a 
discussion of a new biography of the 
man who made a titanic fortune out 
of wars in Europe, Sir Basil Zaharoff. 
Some journalistic lives of the Greek 
arms salesman have already been 
published, but Robert Neumann’s Za- 
haroff, the Armaments King (Knopf, 
$2.75) is a serious attempt to unravel 
the mystery of the man’s origins and 
also to explain the part he has played 
in history since he first entered the 
game of selling munitions. 

Zaharoff, so Herr Neumann found 
out, was most probably born in the 
lowest Greek district of Constanti- 
nople, and one of his early occupa- 
tions was that of guide to the redlight 
district, where he no doubt learned 
many of the tricks that afterward 
made him the congenial companion of 
Europe’s leading politicians. 

The greatest internationalist of our 
times would be a fitting designation 


| for Sir Basil, and a phrase filled with 


irony as bitter as gall for those who 
realize its implications. Herr Neu- 
mann’s book is a fine piece of re- 
search, not very easy reading, but 
worth whatever effort it requires. 
Other recent books bearing upon 
timely subjects include Tatiana Tcher- 
navin’s We Soviet Women (Dutton, 
$2.50), a collection of fifteen sketches 
of women affected in one way or an- 
other by the change of régime in 
Russia. Mme. Tchernavin writes from 
the point of view of a Russian intel- 
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munism, but the point of view merely 
gives a warm emotional content to 
these curious bits of life. They are 
the first-hand observations of an in- 
telligent woman with a gift for ex- 
pression, and while they may not 
constitute an indictment of the whole 
Soviet system, they at least show 
some of the human results of a great 
revolution. 

Some of them, in particular one 
about Mme. Trotzky, have their dis- 
tinctly humorous aspects. In fact, 
other communist women are shown 
as taking on all the so-called bour- 
geois faults as soon as the opportunity 
presents itself. Other sketches, such 
as the tale of the priest’s daughter, 
Vera, are inexpressibly sad. All, asa 
footnote to history, have their their 
poignant interest. 


Just Off the Press 


I should also like to mention a mis- 
cellaneous group of books of merit 
that have appeared recently. It in- 
cludes Father Francis Talbot’s Saint 
Among Savages (Harpers, $3.50), a 
long and detailed biography of the 
American martyr, Father Jogues; 
Howard I. Chappelle’s The History of 
American Sailing Ships (Norton, 
$7.50), a remarkably handsome vol- 
ume with many drawings and icono- 
clastic text which lovers of the sea 
ought not to miss; Ray W. Sherman’s 
If You Are Going to Drive Fast 
(Crowell, $1), a sensible small book 
on how to handle an automobile; and 
It Must Be Your Tonsils, by Kenneth 
Roberts (Doubleday, Doran, $1), a 
good piece of twitting of the doctors 
about tonsils and arthritis. I hope, 
too, that Mr. Roberts’ For Authors 
Only, published last year, has not 
been overlooked, for it was one of the 
most delightful of the entire twelve- 
months’ crop of books. 

When one turns to fiction, it be- 
comes immediately obvious that this 
country and its problems are still en- 
gaging the attention of our novelists 
as in 1935. The most ambitious re- 
cent attempt in this field is T. S. 
Stribling’s The Sound Wagon (Dou- 
bleday, Doran, $2.50), a sweeping sa- 
tire on the present-day foibles and 
follies of the United States, which 
does not come off, however. The 
truth is that Mr. Stribling’s ambition 
exceeds his capabilities, and the over- 
powering task of bringing even the 
cruder aspects of American life into 
artistic focus is too much for him. 
The result is a burlesque based on 
the career of a lawyer who is a fail- 
ure in his profession and who is sent 
to Congress more or less by accident, 
which while not at all dull or unin- 
teresting, still leaves no particular 
Impression except one of exaggera- 
tion and unreality. 





Another current novel of social im- 


plications is Josephine Lawrence’s 
If I Have Four Apples (Stokes, $2.50), 

which was distributed along with C. 

C. Furnas’s The Next Hundred Years 

to subscribers of the Book-of-the- 

Month Club, as Mr. Stribling’s book 
went to the Literary Guild’s followers. 

Miss Lawrence, who wrote a best- 
seller of last year entitled Years Are 
So Long, in which she dealt with the 
problem of aged and dependent par- 
ents, now tackles the situation of a 
family of completely muddle-headed 
middle-class people, the Hoes. Father 
is trying to hold on to a house he 
never should have bought in the first 
place, Mother buys all the gadgets 
offered on the instalment plan, and the 
children are hopelessly impractical. 

Miss Lawrence follows their misfor- 
tunes through the depression. There 
are no particular tragedies, nothing 
more serious, that is, than reduced 
incomes, and at the end we know 
that everything will go on about as it 
has. There is a mood of rather des- 
perate exasperation at the innate 
dumbness of people in this novel 
which contrasts strongly with so much 
of the fiction of the present that is 
notable for its omission of the sugges- 
tion that people themselves are some- 
times responsible for their bad luck. 

The characters are exceptionally 
well drawn and lifelike, and while 
there is a journalistic air about the 
author’s work that keeps it from 
being quite literature, it has its own 
honesty and goodness. 

Another novel that is a fictional 
comment upon what is going on in 
this country is Clara Weatherwax’s 
Marching, Marching! (John Day, 
$2.50), which was awarded the John 
Day-New Masses prize of $750 for a 
work of fiction on a proletarian theme. 
It is the story of a Pacific Coast strike, 
revolutionary in its tone, with all the 
workers in white and all the employ- 
ers in black. 

Miss Weatherwax uses the stream- 
of-consciousness manner, and occa- 
sionally even goes Joycean. I do not 
think it likely that many working 
men will read her book with pleasure, 
and it is hardly of sufficient artistic 
merit to sway the impulses of the 
bourgeois intelligentsia who may look 
it over. She has talent obviously, but 
her first book is no more than prom- 
ising at best. 

As a sidelight upon it, I was inter- 
ested in the fact that the author is 
of old American stock and an out- 
and-out communist, the third woman 
novelist in this country of whom that 
might be written. The other two are 
Fielding Burke and Grace Lumpkin, 
both southern. 

Of the remaining fiction, the best- 
done novel seems to me to be James 
Gould Cozzens’ Men and Brethren 
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personal and social correspondence because 
the result is so much neater, cleaner and 
easier to read. Big sister and brother . . . 
whether it’s journalism, business, advertis- 
ing, writing, selling . . . find a typewriter 
gives them a better start on the job. 

Many a “born” writer would.never have 
found it out without his Remington Portable. 


Now 10° A DAY BUYS A 
REMINGTON 
NOISELESS! 


The greatest type- 
writer bargain in ten 
years — a genuine 
Remington Noiseless 
Portable for only ten 
cents a day! Makes 
only a whisper of sound. Full size platen. Standard 
twelve-yard ribbon. Back spacer. Carrying case and 
easy Course in typing included free. Ten-day free 
trial offer. Send coupon today for full details. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 323-B 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 


How can I get a Remington Noiseless for only ten 
cents a day. Include details of ten- day free trial offer, 
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Learn 
a 
Foreign 
Language 
THIS 
WAY 


I‘ YOU can sit down in a big easy-chair. 
in the quiet of your own home, relax your- 
self for a few minutes each day, whenever you 
have spare time and wholly at your own con- 
venience—if you can listen and read—you can 
learn to speak fluently French, Spanish, Italian 
or German in a surprisingly short time. In 
fact from the very first lesson you begin to 
speak and read the language you wish to know. 
Thousands have quickly accomplished truly re- 
markable results with the famed Language Phone 
Method, approved by educators, linguists, the 
clergy, those who travel extensively—by men and 
women in every walk of life. WHY NOT YOU? 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Eduvational and explanatory—36 pages of de- 
scription and illustrations entitled ‘“‘Learn to 
Speak French, Spanish, German, Italian Almost 
Over Night.” Just sign and mail the coupon be- 
low. No agents will call. 





De ee ee ee ee 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY __ Dept. 1569 
j 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


| Send me, FREE, a copy of “Learn to Speak | 
| French, Spanish, German, Italian, Almost Over | 


| Night.” | 
J Name... .. ccc cece e eee e eee e eect eee ees | 
l vl | ET LEE LeU L En errr eh ere | 

Ey ee ee. Sn Barer eae | 








You can Regain Perfect Speech, if you 


STA 


Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 

“DON’T STAMMER,”’ which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. dorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. Noobligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 301, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 








At home — inspare time. Many overcome 
“stage-fright,”’ gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 
klet, How to Work Won- 


rth American Irstitute Dept. 1 
601 Michigan J Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Publi for free 
Speaking «: ders With Words and requirements, 








START $1 260 to $2100 YEAR 


cos fann tonpahdaainee mel ise ioia ar 
ae FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Get > 40, Rochester, N. Y. 
immedi ely. e Sire: Rush without charge (1) 32-page book 
Common > with list of U. 8. Government Jobs. (2) Tell 
education. & me how to get one, 

Mall Coupon Name......6.055 

today sure. PF DINO winseseveesssonvesccsesecseevncsscsens 








LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW 
for Free ,64-page“‘Law Training for Leadership.” 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 267-L Chicago 





(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), which is 
about an individual in the old-fash- 
ioned manner rather than about a 
social group or social problems. It is 
the story of a summer week-end in 
the life of a worldly-minded but kind- 
hearted Episcopal clergyman, Ernest 
Cudlipp, who, lacking any profound 
religious faith, has to do the best he 
can to help out a large variety of 
people with no better weapon than 
reason and his own goodness. 

This is by no means so important a 
novel as Mr. Cozzens’ The Last Adam, 
but it is a skilfully done piece of 
work by a man who has a keen mind 
and great natural gifts. Thus it may 
not be read with any vast amount of 
profit, but it is dramatic and enter- 
taining, and filled with most excellent 
dialogue. 

Among the other American novels 
is Phil Stong’s Career (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2), a short book with the 
scene laid in Iowa, and while pleasant, 
reading, too conventional in its plot 
and treatment to be considered any 
more than a fairly attractive trifle. 
Mr. Stong’s State Fair made him look 
like a coming novelist of importance, 
but of late a certain facility of talent 
seems to be pushing his more serious 
merits farther and farther into the 
background. 

The foreign crop is led by Johan 
Fabricious’ The Son of Marietta 
(Little, Brown, $3), a 430,000-word 
trilogy from Holland with 18th cen- 
tury Italy as its background and a 
picaroon, Benedetto, the son of a 
bishop and a daughter of strolling 
players, as its hero. The novel was 
very popular in the country of its 
origin, and it has solid merit, notably 
in the extraordinary vividness with 
which life in Todi and Venice are 
re-created, but it seemed to me over- 
detailed, and neither Marietta nor 
her son Benedetto quite interesting 
enough as people to warrant so much 
fuss being made over them. The book 
has been compared to Anthony Ad- 
verse, which it surpasses easily in 
literary merit. 

Other outstanding foreign novels 
include Lion Feuchtwanger’s The Jew 
of Rome (Viking, $2.50), the second 
part of the Josephus trilogy, and not 
nearly so good as the first part, al- 
though it has a certain added interest 
in its discussion of the eternal prob- 
lems of the Jews; Carl Fallas’ The 
Wooden Pillow (Viking, $2.50), a 
charming story about a young En- 
glishman’s love affair in Japan; 
Adrian Bell’s The Balcony (Simon 
and Schuster, $2.50), an attempt to 
recapture an English childhood, ex- 
ceptionally well done; and Stoker 
Bush, by James Hanley (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50), another story of the Liver- 
pool working classes by the author of 
The Furys. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Pm, ry 


ana in thou. 





Rey training unders 
including mem members of the American 
for free book, **Accountancy, the 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 26/-H Chicage 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. P. A.’s 





mly 106¢, including attractive rd 
proval selections. Order today. 
GLOBUS STAMP co. 
vere sereel 268-4th Ave., Dept. 151, New York, N. Y 





jow to Make Money with 
while you . We teach you at home by 
bey _ to ete: the belt, or ps hela human-interest eon that publi- 





cations want—an hem ail card or letter. 


Address: Universal Photogra- 

ae phers, Dept. 342, 10 West 33 
St., New York City. 
Special Price Only 25c! 

—A revised edition of this most popular 
handbook which gives a short sketch of the 
forms of government in more than 80 coun- 
tries, giving also the population, area, etc. 
It also contains a short summary of many 
important world documents, such as_ the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, the Reparations Agree- 
ment, League of Nations, World Court and 
Naval Treaty. Know the essential facts be- 


hind the news zoe rea 
U“Topay!_ 
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eo OF REVIEWS C CORP. RR 2-36 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps are safest). Send me. the | 
| FACT handbook, ‘Governments of the World.” 








Irving B. Altman 
Editor 


John Bauer 
Associate 


Frank Bohn @ Richard T. ~, 
Paul Studenski @ William English Walling 
Contributing Editors 
Built to stimulate thought and action among educated, 
intelligent people interested in the vital problems of to- 
day—and tomorrow—people who wield influence because 
of their pre-eminent positions in business, in the profes- 
sions, in society. The high editorial standards of The 
People’s Money, its timely, authentic, readable articles— 
its impartial fact-finding insure a cover-to-cover reader 

interest. 
Read all sides of important questions of the day. 


Special Introductory Offer 
SEVEN MONTHS 


ONE DOLLAR 


THE PEOPLE'S MONEY 
280 Broadway, New York 

Please send 7 issues of The Suapiv'e Money for only 
$1. © I enclose check CD or bill me. 
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As I look back over this first instal- 
ment of the fiction of 1936, I cannot 
say that it impresses me at all by its 
unusual merit. In fact, the start of 
the year has been disappointing. 

Those who seek entertainment alone 
in books will find it, however, the 
Number One choice in this respect 
being P. G. Wodehouse’s The Luck 
of the Bodkins (Little, Brown, $2), 
which introduces the perfect steward 
in Albert Peasemarch, and which 


takes a group of Wodehouse people | 


for a sea voyage. 


My friend who reads mystery sto- | 


ries and judges them harshly reports 
to me that the best of the current lot 
is Leslie Charteris’ Saint Overboard 
(Crime Club, $2), which goes on with 
the adventures of Simon Templar the 
Saint, and which offers, he says, 
everything anybody could want in the 
way of excitement, adventure and 
mystery. He also recommends as 
particularly choice Valentine Wil- 
liams’ Dead Man’s Manor (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2), and The Fifth Tumbler, 
by Clyde B. Clason (Crime Club, $2), 
a good one by a newcomer. Keep It 
Quiet, by Richard Hull (Putnam, $2), 
which has been highly praised here 
and there, he tells me, is nowhere near 
so good as Mr. Hull’s The Murder of 
My Aunt, which I liked myself, al- 
though I have no fondness for mys- 
tery stories. 

I ought to add, too, that the expert 
in the case thinks well of The Presi- 
dent’s Mystery Story, by Rupert 
Hughes, Samuel Hopkins Adams, An- 
thony Abbott, Rita Weiman, S. S. 
Van Dine and John Erskine (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $2). President Roose- 
velt, so the story goes, had wondered 
a long time if a man could disappear 
with $5,000,000 in negotiable form, 
and all the writers listed above tried 
to help him find out. 


Bookish Prospects 


So much for the particular state of 
the literary landscape. In general I 
hear from publishers and booksellers 
that the prospects for books have not 
been so good since the depression 
began, and that the first thing we 
know there will again be shelf stock 
in bookstores, or, in other words, that 
we shall be able to find what we are 
looking for without waiting. 

The plight of the public libraries 
remains to be relieved. 

In some instances there have been 
virtually no appropriations for re- 
placements since about 1920, and in 
very few cases of which I have heard 
have libraries been so fortunate as not 
to have to meet the heaviest demands 
with the smallest budgets. 

This is a situation that cannot be 
overcome without aroused and con- 


certed action on the part of all the’ 


people who believe in books. 








Two Volumes FREE! 








500 Illustrations 








* * “IN these two volumes, Lin- 
coln lives again. We see him in the 
perspective of his own day, and his 
problems, his struggles, and his con- 
temporaries are so clearly presented 
that the reader has a sense of a new 

and invigorating intimacy.” 

CHARLES E. HUGHES 

Chief Justice of the U. S. 


* * “THE two very handsome 
volumes were delivered at my office 
this morning. I became so fascinat- 
ed with the story that goes with the 
cartoons that I have neglected my 
other business. I shall see that they 
go to my house tonight. Otherwise 
they would break up my business. 
FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of Illinois 





ERE are two of the most interesting books 

of our day. Before your eyes in hundreds 
of cruel pen and ink lampoons, in scores of curious lithographs 
buried for the last seventy years, parade the giants of the last cen- 
tury, a period that bred great orators and thinkers. Here is history 
told in cartoons—virile, gripping history, partisan with the vitriolic 
abandon of old-school politics, centering about the lank, homely 
railsplitter who rose higher than America’s gift of the Presidency 
to the Valhalla of Nations. And with this wealth of illustration runs 
the picturesque and soundly-pointed text of Albert Shaw, able Editor 
and historian. You will feel richer in mind and library for the 
possession of these entertaining volumes. 


FREE For Your Library 


They are yours for ten days free examination. And you may keep 
them for your library, absolutely free, if you will mail the coupon 
at once, enrolling as a three-year subscriber at the regular rate to 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS is the magazine that gives you a vital in- 
terpretation of National and International Affairs. It is the favorite 
magazine of informed men and women. Business, Government, 
finance, people in the spotlight, foreign developments, all parade 
month by month before 
your eyes. This is the 
magazine you cannot af- 
ford to be without! 

(If you are already a 
subscriber your expira- 
tion date will be ex- 
tended. ) 


MAIL TODAY “4 


SAAS SASS SSS See aaa eae 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. BR 2-36 | 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City 


I accept your offer to send me, postpaid the two big 
volumes, A Cartoon History of Lincoln and his Times 
(all bound in cloth, 275 pages each) for ten days free 
examination. If I decide to keep them I will pay only 
for a three yearsfsubscription |to) Review of Reviews at 
the regular subscription rate—dollar a month for nine 
months. If I prefer to make only one payment it 
will be only $8. 


PSST sesse0 es eeeeeeRR 


FO OCC eS CeCe Cee eee 
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45 YEARS YOUNG 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS was founded to in- 
terpret national affairs and their effect on 
the social welfare and business interests of 
the United States. 


That a sound constructive policy has been 
followed in carrying on this kind of an edi- 
torial job is proved by the world wide recog- 
nition of REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and the 
thousands of well-worn bound volumes to 
be found in countless libraries—and an ac- 
tive circulation among the right kind of 
people in excess of one hundred and twenty 
thousand copies each month. 


In more than twelve thousand communities 
those men and women who are looked upon 
as leaders are just as loyal to the magazine 
as were an older generation. 


A large percentage of the men who read 


- REVIEW OF REVIEWS not only buy as con- 


sumers those products the better-than-aver- 
age home owner buys but in many instances 
their OK is necessary for the spending of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for busi- 
ness needs. 


With a Presidential election ahead of us, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and its articles on 
current affairs both at home and abroad, 
offers to those concerns seeking the good will 
and patronage of leaders in their communities 
a splendid opportunity of reaching with their 
sales messages an attentive audience at a very 
low cost. 


We will be happy to furnish you or your ad- 
vertising agency with detailed information. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 











